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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S THIRD BUDGET. 


HEN Mr. Neville Chamberlain opened his third 
Budget on April 17th it was known that the financial 
year ending March 31st, 1934, had resulted in a 
realised surplus of {31 millions. The revenue exceeded his 
estimates by (25,800,000, and the expenditure was somewhat 
less. The surplus of {31,148,000 represents the difference 
between an actual revenue of {724,567,000 and an actual 
expenditure of (693,419,000. But the real surplus, as he 
pointed out, was about {39 millions. This requires explana- 
tion. In his second Budget he had suspended the Statutory 
Sinking Funds, and had arranged to borrow a token payment 
of {3,300,000 for the debt to the United States. But, fortu- 
nately, the actual cost of the interest and management of the 
national debt proved to be less than {213 millions ; and as he 
had provided {224 millions for the purpose, he was left with 
sufficient funds to defray out of income, without borrow- 
ing, both the token payment to the United States Govern- 
ment and the statutory sinking funds, which amounted to 
£7,750,000. 

After the announcement of last year’s surplus, the sensa- 
tional Press conjured up fantastic visions of abounding pros- 
perity, and prophesied a prospective surplus of anything from 
{£50 millions to {80 millions. It was indeed a case of “ Great 
Expectations ” after “ Bleak House.” At the outset of his 
statement, however, Mr. Chamberlain ranged himself with 
the optimists and quoted “ gratifying evidence that the efforts 
of His Majesty’s Government are bearing fruit.” On the 
other hand—and this he did not refer to—last year was the 
worst on record for British shipping and British agricul- 
ture, and one of the worst for the cotton trade and coal- 
mining. 

In his illuminating pamphlet Why Tariffs Have Fasled, Mr. 
Ronald Walker reminds us that in 1929 the country was 
agitated by the terrible figures of unemployment. There were 
1,123,000 unemployed people on the registers at the time of 
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the general election. Tariff reformers attributed it to Free 
Trade; the Labour Party attributed it to Capitalism. After 
two years of Labour government, with a rapid increase of 
expenditure, debt, and taxation, the figure had risen, in 
October 1931, to 2,755,000; and the nation was confronted 
with a Budget deficit unparalleled in time of peace. At the 
end of that year, thanks to a rise in prices, following the 
abandonment of the gold standard, and prior to the intro- 
duction of a general protective tariff, unemployment had 
fallen to 2,560,000. To-day, after including a large number of 
unemployed who have been excluded since 1931 from the 
register, the total may be put between 2,300,000 and 2,400,000 
—more than double the figure of 1929. 

If we turn from employment to commerce, it is easy to 
understand why the figures we have quoted are so unsatis- 
factory. Taking imports and exports together, the total 
overseas trade of the United Kingdom (in sterling values) 
shrank from {1,701,000,000 in 1930 to {1,119,000,000 in 1932. 
Imports were 33 per cent. down, and exports 36 per cent. 
down. In 1933 the total had fallen to {£1,043,000,000. So 
much for the claim that our industrial and commercial pros- 
perity is in a fair way to being restored. As long as the 
country is shackled by a protective tariff, and trade is 
restricted by quotas, any further great improvement in 
financial conditions depends upon a reversion to public 
economy, by which alone, in the absence of expanding 
revenue, the burdens of taxation can be reduced. 

Before entering upon the size of the prospective surplus and 
its disposal, it may be well to recount briefly the main 
features of our financial history since the fall of the last 
Labour Government. In the autumn of 1931, soon after the 
formation of the National Government, Mr. Chamberlain 
succeeded Mr. Snowden in the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Budget for that year, and for the ensuing 
year, had already been balanced in heroic fashion ; for Mr. 
Snowden, with the consent of the Cabinet and without any 
recourse to protective duties, had imposed {60 millions of 
economies and {80 millions of new or additional taxation. 
The economies consisted mainly of percentage reductions in 
the allowances of the unemployed and in the salaries or wages 
of various classes of Government servants. These retrench- 
ments were an inadequate recognition of the fact that, after 
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years of public extravagance and falling prices, the national 
expenditure was in reality nearly double that of the years 
1924 and 1925, though the nominal increase, measured in 
sterling pounds, was comparatively small. The whole 
apparatus and machinery of government had become, and 
remained, extravagantly expensive ; the consequent burden 
of taxation was, and still is, intolerably heavy ; and the effect 
upon trade and employment may be judged by the simple fact 
that in recent years the numbers of unemployed have more 
than doubled under the strain. The economies, long overdue, 
were dictated by common sense and necessity. They were 
trifling in comparison with those which have been forced upon 
other countries. Indeed, the scale of wages and salaries in our 
civil service, as well as in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
is enormously higher than that which is being drastically 
reduced in France and Italy. 

What of the taxpayers? Since 1929, the standard rate of 
income tax has been raised by two successive sixpences from 
four shillings to five shillings in the {. The surtax on incomes 
above {2,000, which rose on a graduated scale from ninepence 
to six shillings, has been raised to a range of from one shilling 
to eight shillings and threepence, while the death duties have 
been increased to a maximum of fifty per cent. Nor should it 
be forgotten—though Ministers of the Crown find it convenient 
to overlook the fact—that the last general election turned 
above all on the question of public economy. It was a battle 
between common sense and socialism, not between free trade 
and protection. It was to resist retrenchment that the 
Labour Party cast off their Prime Minister and their Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and made their appeal against tax- 
payers for the votes of the unemployed and of the civil 
servants. Since then their leaders have constantly and loudly 
(even after the deficit of 1932) demanded the restoration of 
all the “ cuts.”’ On the other hand, economists of the Glad- 
stonian school complain with far more force and reason that 
the economy pledges made by the National Government in 
1931 have been only half fulfilled. 

The following table has been constructed to show the course 
of expenditure. It will be seen that the “ economies ” in the 
- gervice of the debt, including the cessation of sinking fund 
payments and the practical cessation of the American Debt 
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payments, conceal an enormous advance in ordinary ex- 
penditure since 1924. 


(In £ millions) 


Total Expenditure Debt Expenditure (excluding 
(including debt charges) Charges debt charges) 
1913-14 Aw. 173 24 149 
roz4s5s0) tex 730 357 373 
1931-2... 771 322 449 
1932-300 TG 308 469 
1933-4 ws 693 224 469 
1934-5 (est.) 706 224 482 


From this it appears that in the last ten years the ordinary _ 
expenditure of the Government has risen in sterling pounds 
from 373 to 482 millions, although the purchasing power of 
the £ has nearly doubled! Clearly the time has come for 
another severe scrutiny of public expenditure. Some idea of 
the profuse generosity with which public money is ladled out 
may be formed from the salaries offered by Mr. Elliot in 
connection with his precious “‘ schemes ” or “ plans.” On the 
Milk Marketing Board, for example, the manager was offered 
£5,000 to £7,000; the accountant, {2,500 to {3,000; the 
secretary, {2,000 to {2,500; the marketing officer, {2,000 to 
£3,000 ; and so on. 

In the first year of the Government, a strong Conservative 
Economy Committee was formed in the House of Commons. 
It examined the estimates and formulated proposals for 
effecting large reductions. After giving a little preliminary 
encouragement to his supporters, Mr. Chamberlain burked 
the whole question. He faintly referred to it in last year’s 
Budget speech, but in this year’s he never even alluded to the 
matter! Indeed, so far from economising, Mr. Chamberlain 
has until this year practically done nothing but tax; for he 
has laid hundreds of protective and preferential duties upon 
imports, and the only considerable relief to consumers was 
last year’s reduction of the beer duty. 

Quotas, for which we are indebted mainly to Mr. Elliot, 
are even worse than tariffs ; for they restrict trade and raise 
prices, and diminish, instead of increasing, the revenue. The 
quota warfare in which we are now engaged with some of our 
best customers, in the Empire as well as in foreign countries, 
may prove far more pernicious to our overseas trade than 
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the tariff warfare with which it is associated. It must be 
difficult for Mr. Runciman and Mr. Elliot to work together, 
seeing that they are at cross purposes. It must be difficult for 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s son to tolerate the rejection of New 
Zealand’s offer, which might have brought into practical 
politics his ideal of Empire free trade. 

We may now turn to Mr. Chamberlain’s estimates for the 
coming year. His statement was simple, concise and lucid. 
On the expenditure side he has allowed the fixed debt charge 
to remain at {224 millions. Last year there was a surplus 
owing to the fact that the rate of interest on Treasury Bills 
was only twelve shillings and sixpence per cent. If trade 
improves, the rate is likely to rise; but, thanks to further 
savings on debt conversions, it may be hoped that there will 
again be a surplus sufficient to defray the charge for statutory 
sinking funds. The Chancellor of the Exchequer quite realises 
that the ordinary sinking fund ought to be restored, and has 
given a very proper warning that “a larger provision will 
have to be made in future financial periods” for the fixed 
debt charge. Not long ago, as he observed, that charge 
amounted to {355 millions—the difference being due partly to 
American debt payments, partly to the provision for a sinking 
fund, partly to the much higher charge for interest on both 
the floating and the long-term debt. The supply services this 
year are to cost {461,924,000; those for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have been raised by {4,765,000—an ominous and 
alarming comment on the Disarmament Conference and the 
state of the world. The civil estimates, however, are more 
than {6 millions lower than those of last year, thanks to an 
expected* decrease in the Ministry of Labour vote, and a 
certain automatic decrease in war pensions. But for these 
two items—unemployment benefit and pensions—the civil 
service estimates, which stand at {3554 millions, would have 
been considerably higher than last year. Adding together all 
the items of expenditure, except the self-balancing expendi- 
ture on the Post Office and the Road Fund, Mr. Chamberlain 
arrived at [698,124,000 for the total Expenditure of thecurrent 
year. That is the amount he had to provide out of revenue. 

In estimating his revenue on the existing basis of taxation, 
Mr. Chamberlain began with customs and excise. Last year 
receipts from customs and excise were more by {17 millions 
than his estimates, thanks to larger imports than were ex- 

* On the hypothesis that unemployment will go on diminishing. 
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pected under the protective tariff, and also to an increased 
consumption of beer. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Elliot 
together are illustrating by the logical method of concomitant 
variations a neglected economic truism. By lowering the beer 
duty last year, Mr. Chamberlain reduced the price by a penny 
a pint and improved the quality. The result was a large 
increase in consumption, though he attributes this partly to 
the hot weather of last summer. Meanwhile his colleague, 
Mr. Elliot, unable to tax milk, has raised the price by a 
distributing scheme, a socialistic “ plan,” and has thereby 
greatly reduced the consumption. Perhaps “‘ more beer and 
less milk” will be a plank in the National Government’s 
programme when it once more appeals to the country? 

Making a very modest allowance for continued expansion 
of trade, Mr. Chamberlain budgets for a customs and excise 
revenue of {290 millions, which is about {21 millions more 
than last year’s estimates, and about {4 millions more than 
last year’s receipts. Among the reasons why he is not as 
optimistic as some of his critics is that the sugar subsidy, the 
Ottawa agreements, and the application of quotas to imports 
from Ireland, are all adverse to customs revenue. Indeed, if 
the Cabinet pursues its present path of quota warfare with 
other countries, including the Dominions, our trade and 
revenue are as likely to contract as to expand between now 
and the next Budget. 

Next in order come income tax and surtax, which together 
are expected to yield precisely the same amount as customs 
and excise—{240 millions from income tax and {50 millions 
from surtax. The yield from death duties is put at {76 
millions. Altogether, Mr. Chamberlain estimated that on the 
existing basis of taxation his revenue would be £727,200,000, 
against an estimated ordinary expenditure of {698,100,000, 
leaving a surplus of {29,100,000. 

In describing it as the largest surplus for ten years, Mr. 
Chamberlain ignored the awkward fact that, if he had pro- 
vided for the sinking fund which his predecessors, Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Churchill, all thought necessary, there 
would have been no surplus at all, but a deficit. However, 
apart from this unwelcome reflection, we rejoice that Mr. 
Chamberlain could foresee a surplus sufficiently large “ to 
begin the long-awaited process of relief from the burdens and 
sacrifices of the last few years.” Whether he will be able to 


continue this much-needed process next year will depend first. 
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upon whether he can curb the spending departments, and, 
secondly, whether trade and employment improve between 
now and next spring. The fate of the National Government 
will depend largely upon the next Budget. If there is another 
substantial surplus, and another substantial reduction of the 
taxpayers’ burden, the country is not likely to place the 
Socialists in power, though it may give at least a controlling 
voice to the Independent Liberals, if they have the good sense 
to frame their policy on Gladstonian lines. On the whole, I 
conclude that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was justified 
in framing more modest estimates of revenue than were 
expected. It looks as if the limit of expansion in the home 
market had been nearly reached, and the international trade 
barometer certainly does not point to fair weather ahead. 

When we pass from the size of the surplus to its disposal, 
we have no complaint to make. Mr. Chamberlain, it must be 
remembered, is interdicted, by a fiscal policy which he has 
inherited, from removing the protective duties that restrict 
and hamper our overseas trade. They might all have been 
struck off with the surplus of {29 millions, for his own estimate 
of the yield of the general tariff is only {24 millions—a 
sufficient comment on the absurd, but frequently repeated, 
statement of some Liberals who now support Protection that 
the necessary expenditure of the country could not be 
defrayed, or that the Budget could not be balanced, without 
the revenue derived from protective duties. 

Of the minor changes in taxation, the only important one 
is the reduction in the licence duty on motor cars and motor 
cycles from {1 to 15s. per horse-power. But the cost of this 
concession will be borne mainly by the Road Fund. As the 
change is likely to augment the number and pace of motor 
cars, it is to be hoped, not only that local speed limits will soon 
be imposed in all towns and villages, but also that some 
portion of the Road Fund will be spent on setting the unem- 
ployed to make footpaths by the side of country roads. I have 
calculated that if the present ghastly casualty roll of over 
7,000 killed and over 200,000 injured annually on our roads 
could be reduced by half (as it most certainly could be without 
inconvenience to decent motorists), an economic wastage of 

{to millions a year would be prevented. 

In disposing of his surplus, Mr. Chamberlain resisted the 
clamour of those who demanded that it should be entirely 
devoted to restoring the cuts, without any regard to the great 
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body of taxpayers, from whose exertions and earnings are 
derived the funds that support not only the unemployed, but 
all our public servants and employees, including soldiers, 
sailors, policemen, and postmen. He chose rather to act upon 
the principle enunciated by his predecessor, Viscount Snow- 
den: “A surplus now must in justice be devoted, as far as 
it will allow, to relieving those classes who suffered when the 
crisis was acute.”’ As the income-tax payers made the largest 
contribution to the deficits of 1930 and 1931, he devoted 
{20 millions of the surplus to reducing the standard rate from 
five shillings to four shillings and sixpence in the {. This is 
still sixpence more than the rate at which it stood before the 
Budget of 1930. To the dismay of the Labour politicians, 
who had predicted the breakdown of the capitalist system, he 
also restored the cuts in the unemployment benefit, at a cost 
of about £3,600,000, and devoted the remainder of his surplus 
to restoring half the cuts in salaries and wages. 

These concessions will cost more next year than this, as they 
only take effect from the summer ; but the Chancellor, in his 
concluding remarks, intimated that he had no fear that either 
the tax burdens he has removed or the cuts he has restored 
will have to be put back. It is obvious, therefore, that, if 
trade and revenue fail to expand any further, he will have to 
be much more careful than he has been about the growth 
of ordinary and extraordinary expenditure. In the last few 
years, derating has cost the Exchequer—so it was stated 
during the discussions on the Budget—f63 millions (for two 
years only), the sugar beet subsidy {42 millions, shipping 
subsidies to the Cunard Line {9 millions, the coal subsidy 
£30 millions, and civil aviation {2,800,000. Since the War 
over {120 millions has gone in housing subsidies, and Mr. 
Chamberlain has himself induced the House of Commons to 
vote {375 millions for the Exchange Equalisation Fund for 
the purpose of maintaining (such is its justification) the 
stability of our inconvertible paper currency by immense 
purchases (or sales) of gold and by secret operations on the 
foreign exchanges. On this subject the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assured the House that the Exchange Equalisation 
Account is covered by assets and “continues to show a 
profit”; but every accumulation of gold means a loss of 
interest, and, as Mr. D. M. Mason pointed out, the gold hoard 
can only be said to have shown a profit if and when the Bank 
of England has disposed of it with advantage to the Ex- 
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chequer. Moreover, since 1914, unemployment has cost the 
country over {1,000 millions, and some {600 millions have 
gone in rates and taxes for poor relief. More doles for 
agriculture, cotton, shipping and housing are in prospect. 
No one—not even Mr. Elliot—can predict the cost of 
“ Elliotry ” either to British taxpayers or British consumers. 

Those who believe in a balanced and honest Budget will 
thank the Chancellor for having turned a deaf ear last year to 
the seductive proposals of Mr. Maynard Keynes and his 
socialistic disciples. An extract from Mr. Horobin’s speech 
on April 18th, the second day of the Budget discussion, 
reminds us of what was proposed and what has happened. 
After touching on Mr. Macmillan’s arguments for an un- 
balanced Budget, he went on: 

To descend to comedy, I may turn to the principal exponent of 
this view outside the House. I will quote from Mr. Maynard 
Keynes, who in The Times of April 5th last year, when arguing for 
a policy which included a {50,000,000 deficit and development 
loans running into the wrong side of {100,000,000, said: “I 
should be hopeful that this relief would increase employment after 
a certain interval by 300,000 or 400,000 men, making a total im- 
provement of, say, three-quarters of a million men from the two 
branches taken together.” That is to say, public works and a 
deficit on the Budget. I wish to draw the attention of the 
Committee to these words: “Nor would there be cause for 
blame even if time and disappointment were to reduce our 
hopes by one half.” . . . We are now in the happy position 
of being able to test from facts, not from guesses, what actually 
has been the increase in employment by carrying out the exactly 
opposite policy which was engendered by unintelligent Treasury 
officials, by the Machiavellian people at the Bank of England, and 
by the unimaginative and practically superannuated Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. . . . There has been an increase in employ- 
ment of 615,000 men.” 

For this, at any rate, Mr. Chamberlain deserves our un- 
reserved congratulations. The other day a friend of mine, who 
was reading through the Gladstone papers, came upon the 
following in Mr. Gladstone’s handwriting : 


Rutes oF FINANCE 


1. To pay your way. 
2. To reduce your debts. 
3. To practise economy. 


Are these rules out of date? F. W. Hirst. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


N the Contemporary Review of April 1933 I suggested 

that the best answer which could be made to Japan’s 

aggressive action in Manchuria was the reconstruction of 
China, pointing out that “ long before the process 1s complete 
Japan will claim to take part in it.” The process has hardly 
begun, yet Japan has not only claimed to participate in it but 
even ventured a veto on the actions of others, including the 
League of Nations itself. The motives of this action are 
obviously different from those which Japan professes. It is 
not yet possible to know and understand them all. But the 
situation is so serious that it has merited and claimed the 
attention of public opinion throughout the world and it is 
worth while to consider its implications. 

It should be noted that it is not without precedent in the 
previous history of Sino-Japanese relations. It is only natural 
that the Chinese should again refer to the notorious Tanaka 
Memorandum. This document is undoubtedly a forgery, but 
it is one that would never have been composed were it not for 
the existence of a real precedent for such allegations in the 
“Twenty-one Demands ” of the year 1915, forced on China 
while Europe was helpless to intervene and the attention of 
the United States was distracted elsewhere. Most of these con- 
cerned Shantung and Manchuria, but the fifth group was 
meant to give Japan a virtual protectorate over the whole of 
China, as is seen by the following articles : 


Art. 15: The Chinese Central Government shall employ 
influential Japanese as advisers in political, financial and military 
affairs. 

Art. 17: “itis... necessary that the police departments of 
important places [in China] shall be jointly administered by 
Japanese and Chinese or that the police departments of these 
places shall employ numerous Japanese, so that they may at the 
same time help to plan the improvement of the Chinese police 
service. 

Arr. 18: China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of 
munitions of war (say 50 per cent. or more of what is needed by 
the Chinese Government) or there shall be established in China 
a Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese technical 


experts are to be employed and Japanese material to be pur- 
chased.” 
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Even under the corrupt and weak Government of that time 
and virtually without foreign protection, China was able to 
resist these demands and they were in fact withdrawn. They 
served, however, to demonstrate that there was one group in 
Japan which aimed at a definite control over China. The 
strength of this group has varied with the changing character 
of world affairs. It must be remembered that Japan’s policies 
have been much influenced by imitation of others, ever since 
she entered the comity of nations eighty years ago. In the pre- 
war period Germany was her political model because it was 
Germany that seemed to be the predominant world Power. 
During the war itself, though ranged on the opposite side, few 
Japanese statesmen believed that Germany could be crushed. 
They planned rather to strengthen their own position in the 
Far East by methods similar to hers with the possible further 
objective of combining with her when she emerged, as they 
expected her to do, intact and unbroken, if not indeed 
triumphant, at the end of the war. Her complete overthrow 
came as a great shock and Japan hastened to imitate the 
democratic countries, which had survived the great struggle 
while the autocracies and aristocracies had collapsed. Now 
that democracy in its turn has shown signs of weakness, and 
autocratic power is being re-established to deal with the 
problems of the economic depression, the military and feudal 
elements in Japan, which had never really surrendered their 
control, have begun to resume it and, in alliance with the big 
industrial leaders, resumed also their plans for the hege- 
mony of the Far East. 

In the interval, however, Japan had accepted a policy of 
international co-operation in China entirely opposite to that of 
the “ Twenty-one Demands.” She had, it is true, obtained in 
return the Washington and London Naval Treaties, which in 
effect recognised her strategic control of the Far Eastern seas. 
But by the Nine-Power Treaty and other instruments signed 
at Washington she had made a self-denying ordinance as 
regards the Chinese mainland, reafirmed the doctrine of the 
Open Door and recognised that the reconstruction of China 
was an international question in which all Powers with Far 
Eastern interests were concerned. The clauses of the Treaty 
are comprehensive and definite. The Powers agree : 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China. 
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2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
Government. rab 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations throughout the territory 
of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights and privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states. . 


For these objects the Powers bind themselves not to enter 
into treaties with one another nor to support their nationals 
in seeking exclusive privileges, spheres of influence, or railway 
discrimination. This treaty was and is a great obstacle to 
Japan in her Manchurian policy. It is even more embarrassing 
to those who want to resume the endeavour to secure her pre- 
ponderance on the Chinese mainland. And yet the situation 
created by their defiance of it has made it allthe more necessary 
for them to prosecute schemes to overthrowit. Forif China does 
secure the effective and stable Government specified in the 
treaty she will be able the more easily to resist the aggression 
of Japan. Moreover, the restriction or monopoly of markets, 
which is part of the policy of all Powers in other quarters of 
the globe, reinforces the demand that Japan should establish 
in the Far East, not that equality of opportunity and “ the 
Open Door ” which is the declared object of the Nine-Power 
Treaty, but a market secure for herself and protected against 
the rest of the world. Thus political and economic interests 
have combined to produce this new attempt at self-assertion. 

That it was prematurely made has been shown by the result 
and it may well be asked why it was put forward at this par- 
ticular juncture. There is considerable evidence that it was 
not part of a well-designed scheme but rather, in its inception 
at any rate, intended as a ballon d’essai, or due to the desire 
of one party to commit the country irrevocably to a policy 
during a period of temporary ascendancy. There is an 
obvious disposition in Western opinion to endow Japanese 
statesmen with a power of calculation and foresight and 
“ oriental cunning” far greater than they really possess. 
Their Government is subjected to the same balance of forces 
as those of other States. There have been, indeed, exceptional 
fluctuations of policy during the course of the last twelve 
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years. The Manchurian episode was carried through with 
great courage and consistency, once the issue was joined, but 
even then the Shanghai incident showed neither systematic 
design nor certainty of object. The same confusion of thought 
1s even more apparent on the present occasion. 

The declaration has been called a “ Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine for the Far East,”’ but the term is an unfortunate one. 
The United States never attempted to prevent the South 
American States from obtaining either commercial loans or 
naval and military assistance from European Powers, who 
have supplied them with large quantities of munitions, war- 
ships and military and naval missions. The Monroe Doctrine 
was directed solely against attempts by Europeans to obtain 
territory or control of territory or to impose their institutions 
on South America by the use of force. The assertion by Mr. 
Eiji Amau, the Foreign Office spokesman at Tokyo on April 
18th, even in its later official form, endeavoured to make 
Japan the judge of what assistance should be given to China 
by other Powers and in particular assistance in military and 
especially aerial armaments, whether by direct aid or by loans 
for that purpose. There is no precedent for such claims unless 
the Power that makes them has established or is in the 
process of establishing a virtual protectorate over the area in 
question such as Britain obtained over Egypt. 

The declaration was followed by others on the part of the 
Japanese representatives at Washington, Berlin and Geneva, 
of which the last was made in terms especially hostile to action 
through the League of Nations. There has been a tendency to 
suppose that those declarations were all part of a long- 
matured and well-thought-out plan. But the language used 
and the methods employed hardly seem to lend themselves to 
this interpretation. There was a crudeness of expression and 
hesitancy of manner which seemed to show that these were 
individual efforts made in embarrassing circumstances 
rather than part of a concerted scheme. 

The motives of those who wished to assert Japan’s right to 
control the reconstruction of China can only be guessed, but 
there are a number of factors which seem to explain its 
emergence at this time. First and foremost are her relations 
with China herself. It is well known that Chiang Kaishek and 
other Chinese have long wished to accept the situation created 
by Japan in Manchuria and to resume more friendly relations 
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with her. Negotiations have for some time been proceeding 
between the Commissioner of the Chinese Government in 
North China and Japanese officials. But public opinion in 
China has prevented the Chinese Government from coming to 
any agreement. The Nationalist intelligentsia still bitterly 
resent their humiliation and influence the masses, and Canton 
has opposed all reconciliation. For this party reconstruction 
means obtaining sufficient strength to recommence the 
struggle. In any event if China succeeds in increasing her 
administrative and economic efficiency by the aid of foreigners, 
she will be the more able to resist the encroachments of Japan. 
But reconstruction also involves the increase in efficiency of 
military and naval and aerial forces. Plans have undoubtedly 
been made for developing the Chinese air force and it is sig- 
nificant that a Chinese Naval Attaché has just arrived in 
Great Britain. Japan regards this development in exactly the 
same manner as France the rearmament of Germany, though 
she possesses no treaties by which to forbid it. She is especi- 
ally sensitive to any challenge in the air, an element for which 
she has as yet shown no very special aptitude herself. The 
danger from a Chinese air force seems all the greater since the 
U.S.S.R. is apparently concentrating on that arm as her main 
weapon of defence against Japan. If this threat should 
develop, the military and naval supremacy of Japan might 
still fail to give her that complete security which she desires. 
There can be no doubt that the military element which has the 
last word in Japanese policy desired to stop the prosecution 
of China’s plans before they reached a dangerous stage. 
Moreover, the reconstruction of China has now reached a 
position in which foreign loans of some kind are very desirable 
if not absolutely essential. Plans for a great extension of 
roads, railways and river reorganisation have been preparing 
for some time. The report to the League of Nations of its 
principal expert in the Far East shows how comprehensive 
these schemes are and how vast a programme of planned 
economy has been laid down. Through the Consortium agree- 
ments Japan has a certain control over loans to China. Only 
last year she refused to agree to allow such loans to be raised 
without her own participation. But if a well-established pro- 
gramme of reconstruction was endorsed by the League, there 
are many ways by which foreign capital might be obtained for 
its prosecution. It is no secret that plans for raising money 
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from outside sources have been under discussion for some time. 
If these could be carried out Japan’s control over the future 
of China would tend to diminish and the interest of other 
countries in China’s prosperity and welfare would increase. 
That the Japanese declaration was aimed at preventing any 
such development is clear from its form, and it may well be 
that it may accomplish some of its intention in this respect. 
For capital is very sensitive to political considerations and the 
certainty of Japanese hostility might prevent the success of 
financial negotiations with private persons which would 
otherwise have come to fruition. 

Japan is suspected also of wishing to forestall any arrange- 
ment between the U.S.S.R. and China. Her own negotiations 
with the U.S.S.R. have proceeded slowly and she has yet to 
complete by legal purchase the control which she already 
exercises in fact over the Chinese Eastern Railway. It does 
not seem likely that the U.S.S.R. would be able to challenge 
Japanese supremacy in the Far East for a long period. 
But there is always the possibility, however remote, that 
Russia and China might come together in a common hos- 
tility to Japan as they did after the Sino-Japanese war of 
pee 4-95: :. :; 

Moreover, Japan is already asserting her right to a larger 
proportion of sea power when the Washington and London 
Treaties are reconsidered next year. At Washington she only 
obtained concessions by bartering away part of the position 
she had obtained in the Far East during the World War. It is 
hinted that this new assertion of her superior interests there 
are part of a comprehensive plan to make her strategic posi- 
tion even less liable to challenge than it is to-day. 

Some of these suggestions seem to attribute to Japan a far 
more complete scheme of world diplomacy than she in fact 
possesses, and it is more probable that her intention was 
mainly to warn those concerned with China that she would not 
allow big schemes of reconstruction to go forward without 
her own interests being taken into special consideration. In 
any case the plan, whatever the intention, has met with but 
poor success. In the Manchurian adventure Japan could act 
and the rest of the world could only talk. But Japan has now 
merely talked and the rest of the world, whatever their pre- 
occupations, did not find it difficult to talk back. The pro- 
tests of the United States, Britain and France were indeed 
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unanswerable since they were based on the Nine-Power 
Treaty, which Japan could hardly repudiate. _ 

Finally, it must be remembered that the question of Japan’s 
share of world markets has been raised by Britain in a manner 
which Japan has a right to resent. What would British 
merchants have said at the time when their own goods had 
an almost unchallengeable cheapness and value in the 
markets of the world if it had been suggested that they should 
limit their activities because it was inconvenient to other 
Powers which could not compete with them? Yet this is what 
has been done in Japan’s case, and when she has claimed her 
undoubted right of selling her goods at her own price, often to 
meet a demand which other Powers could not satisfy with 
their higher-priced products, she is met with the threat of 
exclusion from the colonial markets of the world. If Japanese 
products are to be refused entry into areas which Britain, 
France and Holland control will she not be tempted to declare 
that she must create her own special markets in regions where 
she holds a preponderance of force? A large export trade is a 
necessity to her and of her determination to obtain it there can 
beno doubt. The party that wished to secure it by cultivating 
the goodwill of the Chinese people has been overthrown. 

This is a situation which cannot be met by merely negative 
policy. It demands some solution and the whole problem of 
the relations of China and Japan are bound up with it. Is not 
the time approaching to bring into review the whole situa- 
tion? The economic, political and strategic interests of the 
Far East are so closely knit together that they need to be 
considered in relation to each other, as, in a sense, they were 
at Washington on the initiative of Britain. It may be hoped 
that these considerations are in the minds of the China Com- 
mittee of the League and the Committee of the Assembly 
which is still legally concerned with the Manchurian question. 
Japan’s insolent claim to decide the reconstruction of China 
has been repudiated and her isolation in world affairs once 
more effectually demonstrated. But nothing will be gained 
by ignoring her strategic position in the Far East or her 
legitimate demands for commercial expansion. The problem 
of Manchuria is at present insoluble by itself, but it might be- 
come less so if it was considered in relation to the other 
problems of which it forms part. It is surely in this direction 
that wise statesmanship should endeavour to find a path. 

C. K. Wessrer. 


EUROPE AND OURSELVES. 
5 ee closing phase of the Disarmament Conference finds 


us in this island face to face with an issue which we 
have succeeded in postponing for fourteen years. 
Should we, or should we not, pledge ourselves to secure the 
observance of a General European Treaty? If we decided to 
give such a pledge we could do much—though not so much as 
at any time before the present crisis—to determine the 
character of the Treaty. It would be a Treaty for the limita- 
tion, control and perhaps also in some measure the reduction 
of armaments. If we decided not to give any pledge, there 
would be no new General European Treaty, and the observ- 
ance of the existing treaties would be avowedly maintained 
by force and not by consent. There would be renewed 
competition in armaments between the Continental Great 
Powers. The result would not necessarily be war, or, at least, 
immediate war. But it would certainly be a situation beyond 
the control of statesmanship, whether British or non-British. 
Before analysing the conditions of our choice more closely 
let us ask why we have been so reluctant to face the issue. 
For, after all, it has been confronting us ever since the 
United States withdrew in 1920 from that post-war European 
system which President Wilson took such a large share in 
establishing. Had the United States remained our partner in 
Europe, we would have ratified the Anglo-French Treaty of 
Alliance concluded in 1919, and we would have been ready to 
interpret the Guarantee and Sanctions articles (X and XVI) 
of the Covenant in the sense in which they were drafted, 
without making use of the loopholes which allow their 
meaning to be weakened. Finding ourselves without the 
United States, we have been reluctant either to follow them 
in withdrawing from the system or to participate in it 
according to the original intention. And our hesitation 
between these two courses has been a principal reason for the 
unsettled state of European politics during the last fourteen 
years. | 
It is easy to see the external forces which have been pulling 
us in opposite directions. We are tied to the Continent by 
geography and by the development of air power. We are 


drawn away from it by our closer relationship to the 


Dominions who, naturally enough, tend to share the United 
VoL. CXL’. 42 
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States view of Europe rather than our own. Thus, if we 
become too closely involved with the Continent, we run the 
risk of losing touch, not only with the United States, but 
also with the Dominions. But if we disinterest ourselves of 
Continental affairs we jeopardise vital interests of our own. 
But there is a deeper reason for our indecision. We feel 
instinctively that the Continental peoples and, in particular, 
the Continental Great Powers do not understand the motives 
which actuate our policy. If we really felt that they under- 
stood us, even in the imperfect measure in which we are 
understood at Washington, we would be readier to enter into 
a partnership which would safeguard our own interests as well 
as theirs. But, in fact, we are not on comfortable terms with 
them. Their whole outlook is too different. It was because of 
this difference—one might almost say this incompatibility of 
temper—that, in spite of geography, we kept our association 
with them down to the barest limits in the nineteenth century. 
It was only the menace to our sea-power which drew us closer 
to Continental politics in 1904. And, in spite of the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, this incompatibility still 
persists. 

There are indeed two groups of states on the Continent— 
one group which accepts the League of Nations idea and is 
prepared to go a long distance in applying it in practical 
policies, and another group which rejects it and clings more 
strongly than Louis XIV and Bismarck to the idea of State 
absolutism. But the group, or at least the more important 
members of the group, which supports the League of Nations 
idea does so in so un-English a manner that its attitude 
seems almost as foreign to us as that of those who reject it. 
For to them the League, or any collective system, signifies a 
concentration of power against an aggressor state, whereas 
to us it represents something resembling our own decen- 
tralised Commonwealth, a group of states co-operating 
together because they are animated by mutual goodwill. 
Thus our motive in forming the League was to consolidate a 
condition of goodwill which we assumed to exist among its 
members. But the motive of the French and most other 
European peoples (the Northern nations excepted) was to 
establish conditions of safety out of which goodwill should 
ultimately emerge. 

Thus during the last fourteen years we have constantly 
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been at cross purposes with the French. They have tried to 
develop the League along their own lines, and we have tried to 
develop it along ours. As a result, neither of us have been 
able to go very far in perfecting our own design. No doubt 
both of us have been hampered by forces equally opposed to 
our own and to the French idea. But even had those forces 
not existed, the divergence of plan and the mutual mis- 
understanding of motive would have rendered progress very 
difficult. It is true that each side has gone a certain distance 
to meet the other. The Locarno Agreements represent our 
concession to the French desire for a system of safety. The 
numerous French offers to us as a counterpart to a more 
definite pledge on our part represent their concession to our 
system of goodwill. So also does the general policy of the 
French Left from the accession of M. Herriot to power in 1924 
down to the resignation of M. Daladier in February last. But 
what is extraordinary, in retrospect, is how little real under- 
standing has resulted from the immense effort expended by 
the statesmen and diplomats of two peoples, each sincerely 
and indeed ardently desirous of peace. After endless con- 
versations and negotiations we are almost where we were in 
1919. The reason for this is not bad statesmanship. It is a 
mutual incomprehension going so deep that we cannot even 
take stock of it and agree to differ. How many Frenchmen 
understand—one is almost inclined to say are capable of 
understanding—Dominion status, our constitutional mon- 
archy, the relations between the Colleges and the University 
at Oxford and Cambridge? This may enable us to realise 
what equally dark places there may be for us in the French 
system, which, like ours, is not simply a system of politics 
but a system of life. We shall not really be members of a 
common League of Nations till far more Englishmen under- 
stand what the words Société des Nations naturally mean to a 
peasant in Eastern France, to a petit bourgeois with his coffre- 
fort at the bank, or to a Socialist workman brought up on the 
doctrine of Jaurés’ Nation in Arms. 

But there is no time for us, on either side of the Channel, to 
go through this process of education. It will take at least a 
generation—if not as long as the forty years between the 
French Revolution and the recovery of British Liberalism 
from the shock that it gave us. We are forced to take a 
decision. Shall we overcome our reluctance and co-operate 
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more closely with the Continental supporters of the collective 
system? Or shall we lose touch with them and leave them to 
themselves? Let us examine the facts of the situation. 
They are not so favourable to us as they were in 1919. At 
that time democratic ideas were predominant on the Con- 
tinent up to the borders of Russia. No doubt Continental 
democracy differs from our own in many respects. Neverthe- 


less had we immediately after the war thrown our full weight _ 


into the League system as the Continental peoples under- 
stand it, we could have done a great deal to promote the 
growth of common political ideas and of practical co-opera- 
tion between the different European peoples. Unfortunately 
we missed our chance. To-day we are faced with the fact that 
there are two schools of ideas contending for mastery in 
Europe. One great Power, France, together with a group of 
other states (Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic States) 
hold ideas akin to our own: that is to say, they stand for 
peace in external relations and for democracy based on the 
Rule of Law in domestic affairs. Side by side with them, it 
seems, curiously enough, that we can now place the revolu- 
tionary government of Russia, which has discovered that 
peace is an indispensable prerequisite for success in its own 
social and economic experiments. On the other side there are 
two Great Powers, Germany and Italy, which have officially 
espoused doctrines that, taken literally, are more dangerous 
to the world’s peace than the Prussian Power politics preached 
in the years before 1914. Another state almost of the same 
rank, Poland, must be counted as an incalculable factor 
owing to the excessive importance attached by her rulers to 
considerations of prestige. This is intelligible enough in the 
light of Polish history, but it is none the less unfortunate. 
A number of other states, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania, have slipped back into conditions which can, 
perhaps, best be described as unstable. In this state they are 
an easy prey for the intrigues of Power-politics. Thus, at the 
moment when she could least afford it, Roumania has lost one 
of her wisest and steadiest leaders, M. Duca, at the hands of 
assassins inspired by German doctrines. Jugoslavia has for 
years been exposed to outrages by terrorists trained in 
Italy, and German Nazi propagandists are busily engaged in 
inflaming passions whenever there is opportunity for mischief, 
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in the New World as in the Old, from Estonia to Holland 
and Switzerland, in the United States, in Canada and in 
South Africa. 

In these circumstances, we in this country are tempted to 
break out of the circle of Continental diplomacy, with its 
never-ending round of new permutations and combinations, 
extending to-day even to Japan. And this natural inclination 
is strengthened by recent events, which have increased the 
ranks of those who are opposed to all that we stand for, till it 
might seem that the task of supporting the minority of 
freedom-loving states must be too great for our strength. 
Hence we find a curious alliance in our public opinion between 
the Extreme Left and the Extreme Right, between the 
Peace at any Price School and the Jingo Imperialist School, 
both of them idealist in their own way, both equally blind to 
political realities, and both also—if the truth must be told— 
influenced, though no doubt subconsciously, by a new 
element that has crept into our public opinion, Fear. 

If this fear were justified, the situation would indeed be 
critical, though even then isolationism would be no remedy. 
But in point of fact our cause is not nearly so weak as it 
appears. If the anti-democratic forces in Europe were united, 
they would no doubt be very formidable. But, devoid as they 
are of acommon purpose, they are hopelessly divided amongst 
themselves. The two despotic Great Powers, Germany and 
Italy, cross one another’s path throughout Central Europe. 
Italy can check German expansion in Austria; but she 
cannot turn that country into an Italian protectorate, still 
less disrupt Jugoslavia to establish her hold over Croatia. 
Poland may enter into a pact with Germany because she has 
her eye on the Ukraine or in order to warn France to treat her 
as an equal; but that does not dispose of a rivalry running 
back a thousand years. 

There is an alternative view which claims that we can 
disinterest ourselves of the Continent, not because it is 
doomed to disintegration and reaction, but because France is 
strong enough to keep order there without our help. It is the 
line of policy summed up in the formula, “ Thank God for the 
French army!” This acquiescence in a sort of belated 
Napoleonic hegemony involves an even more subtle and 

ignoble evasion of responsibility than that of the out and out 
pacifists. It makes a pretence of friendship for the French 
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people when it is really encouraging them to proceed alone 
along an exceedingly dangerous path. Frenchmen them- 
selves are well aware of this. They know that such a hege- 
mony could only be maintained for the time being by means 
of diplomatic combinations both complicated and fragile. 
The policy of military alliances was reluctantly accepted as 
a bad second best by the French people in 1920. It is no 
service either to them or to Europe to drive them to continue 
it. It might serve them for the few years, five at the most, 
during which Germany will be completing her rearmament. 
After that it will be at the mercy of circumstances to which 
even a Talleyrand could hardly be equal. 

The only way in which peace can be ensured and the seeds 
of goodwill planted in Europe is through a collective system 
centring round the democratic and peace-loving peoples. If 
we co-operated wholeheartedly in such an endeavour we could 
make this system acceptable to most, if not all, of the other 
Powers. If we fail to co-operate, the system cannot function. 
For French military power is no substitute for a collective 
system. Of this the present attitude of Belgium is perhaps 
the most striking evidence. 

But is it to our own interest to take the lead in an enter- 
prise admittedly foreign to our traditions and involving a 
considerable measure of risk? Such a policy may be the best 
for Europe. Is it the best for us? Let us examine the matter 
coldly from our own insular point of view. The isolationist 
school wishes us to put an end to our Locarno obligations and 
to have no more to do with Europe. It may be mentioned in 
passing that those who advocate this course cannot have read 
the Locarno Treaty, which can only be terminated when the 
Council of the League of Nations voting by a two-thirds 
majority “ decides that the League of Nations offers sufficient 
protection ” to those whom we have promised to protect. Is 
it really desired to treat this engagement of eight years’ 
standing as “‘a scrap of paper”? But, apart from this, the 
policy advocated, so far from being conservative, as it 
purports to be, goes back upon at least four centuries of 
English history. The maintenance of the independence of the 
Low Countries and their freedom from occupation by an inland 
Power is not a post-war policy or a nineteenth-century policy. 
It is the oldest tradition in our conduct of foreign affairs. 
And it is doubly necessary to-day when air-power and the 
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submarine have diminished our island security and altered 
the whole strategic situation. Thus, to take only one exam- 
ple, the permanent demilitarisation of the Rhineland, involving 
the prohibition of air-bases in that area, pushes, or should 
push, the nearest German air-base considerably further from 
our shores than would otherwise be the case. This is not an 
advantage lightly to be abandoned. 

There is no space to discuss in detail the dangers to which 
we should be exposed if we gave up our traditional responsi- 
bilities on the Continent. We should in fact be inviting a 
coalition against us; and it would not be a coalition of 
governments that either respected us or shared our ideas. It 
does not take much reflection on these and kindred possibili- 
ties to arrive at the conclusion that the choice of policies 
presented to us by the isolationist school is not the actual 
choice before us. The actual choice is between a League of 
Nations’ policy based on a General Treaty and a policy of 
Alliance pure and simple. 

The policy of Alliance has a certain attraction at first sight. 
It is simple. It makes an appeal to our instinct for friendship 
and our respect for loyalty as between old associates. And it 
involves no irksome obligations in detail, such as the limita- 
tion of our armaments and the acceptance of supervision by 
an outside body. But the moment it is examined realistically 
its disadvantages become apparent. It would cut us off both 
from the Dominions and from the United States. It would 
drag us alone into the Continental arena, forcing us either to 
acquiesce in the policies of our Ally or to be involved in 
perpetual bickering in the effort to restrain him. In a word, 
it would entail all the inconvenience—to use no stronger word 
—of our situation in the years preceding 1914, together with 
the reproach of having abandoned the effort to work a better 
system. 

The alternative solution is a General Treaty for the control 
and limitation of armaments embodying a guarantee, at least 
on the part of the European signatories, to ensure its effective 
observance in Europe. Admittedly this is not what we would 
have preferred. Like the United States, we would rather 
have an agreement resting simply on the good faith of the 
parties. This was the system adopted in the Washington 
Treaties. But has the sequel shown that this is a really 
satisfactory method in the world as it is to-day? Be that as 
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it may, our choice to-day is between a collective Treaty with 
a guarantee and no collective Treaty at all. And a collective 
Treaty even in this form does present a number of solid 
advantages. It maintains our contact both with the 
Dominions and the United States. It ensures us, as a result 
of President Roosevelt’s declaration last year, against the 
danger of a conflict between the two chief sea-powers. It puts 
an end to competition in armaments and cuts at the root of 
that struggle for power which, if unchecked, must sooner or 
later involve Europe in a new war. It brings home, not only 
to our own people but to the peoples of Europe, who still have 
an exaggerated belief in the power of armies, the over- 
riding importance of sea-power in an industrialised civilisa- 
tion. Above all, it marks the victory of political principle 
over opportunism, and so prepares the way for those organic 
processes of co-operation from which alone can spring the 
mutual understanding and goodwill which rightly remain the 
ultimate goal of our foreign policy. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


THE PASSING OFA PARTY. 


HE new Austrian constitution declares Austria to be a 

corporative State, although it admits that the corpora- 

tions do not yet exist. Never was a more hollow con- 
struction invented to hide the fact that the Government 
which devised it is utterly unable to rely on any considerable 
section of the population. The German and the Italian 
Fascist régimes are based on the existence of a single, all- 
powerful party, which, though it owes everything to force, 
still maintains the appearance of a political body supported 
—by means of sham elections—by the majority of the people. 
In Austria the Government cannot claim to represent more 
than a tiny minority. They have no party behind them. They 
dare not risk an election. Therefore there are to be no parties 
in Austria. 

This ridiculous travesty follows at the heels of a dramatic 
tragedy in which one of the best organised parties lost its 
existence: Austrian Social-Democracy has gone down 
fighting. The Austrian Socialists have often been accused by 
their opponents of being hard-boiled Bolsheviks because they 
stood for low rents which vexed the landlords, and because 
they built houses out of tax-revenue instead of having 
recourse to loans. There was a time in Vienna when every- 
body, including soldiers and waiters and domestic servants, 
was organised in trade unions, and the respectable people 
were afraid that if these unions were to call a strike they (the 
respectable people) would have to go hungry and walk about 
with uncleaned boots. But there never was such a strike. 
However, on May-day (May Ist) the trams were not running 
until noon, and that, to the respectable people, seemed 
perfectly scandalous. 

For those who knew better, Austrian Social-Democracy 
afforded a striking example of an all-inclusive mass-movement 
whose activities ranged from the political, the industrial, and 
the educational fields to the co-operative stores, the cinemas, 
the kindergartens and the sports grounds. In half a century 
of evolution strongly accelerated after the War, this vast 
organisation had been built : two generations had worked 
hard to promote its growth, hoping that their children might 
reap the rich harvest of their patient labours. This peaceful 
development of their own state within the State was the 
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greatest gift which democracy had bestowed upon the 
working masses. 

The natural history of political parties has yet to be written. 
Hitherto the laws which govern their lives have hardly been 
explored. Do they experience youth and manhood and old 
age like human beings? Is their organism subject to change 
or decay? Some indication of a special character may be 
gathered from the history of the international Labour move- 
ment. Being a class movement it normally starts with the 
industrial organisation ; however, where political rights do 
not exist, the political party is the first to be born. In countries 
where autocracy rules the workers get together to fight for 
the right to organise, for the freedom of Press and meeting, 
and particularly for the right to vote. The extreme type of 
this kind of mostly clandestine organisations is represented 
by the Socialist parties in pre-war Russia. Their nature is 
fight : a revolutionary struggle in spite of threatening gallows, 
conducted by conspiratorial methods, inspired by the solid- 
arity of the catacombs—but without the masses. The van- 
guard only is fighting, the very élite of the workers, and it 
fights regardless of the well-being or even the life of the 
individual. In the West, where democracy existed prior to 
the formation of the political Labour movement, this move- 
ment starts on a very different line. The British Labour 
Party came into existence without having to fight first for 
civic liberties. Its organisation is broad and comparatively 
loose. Its essential elements are the masses. Its strength 
resides in numbers and it strives for the well-being of the 
many. 

For the small revolutionary party the most rigid discipline 
is a vital necessity of self-defence. Since any individual 
side-stepping may bring disaster upon the whole group, the 
strictest obedience to the party’s decisions is required and 
the principles laid down in the party programme are binding 
upon all its members. (Even now the Russian Bolsheviks 
who have not yet forgotten their conspirator days, although 
they are no more the victims but the masters of the Govern- 
ment, expel leading members of their party for no other 
reason but slight “ deviations ” from the official opinions ; 
they are even banned or imprisoned for having expressed views 
which differ from those of the Central Committee.) In the 
democratic parties of the West it is no crime to think other- 
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wise than the party executive, subject to the acceptance of the 
general principles laid down in the constitution of the party. 
It is only now—after more than thirty years of existence and 
having been twice in office—that the British Labour Party 
feels the need to enforce observance of its rules and is engaged 
in the process of setting up a more definite, comprehensive 
and watertight programme. 

In Central Europe the Labour movement in the course of its 
evolution had developed into a combination of both these 
extreme forms. Under the semi-feudal régime of the old 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern monarchies it began as a small 
fighting party. The revolution of 1918, which brought about 
full political freedom, changed its character: although 
retaining most of its revolutionary ideals, it lost part of its 
fighting spirit and grew into a broad mass-organisation. This 
essential change in the attitude of the Social-Democratic 
Party was most conspicuous in Germany, where it was 
accentuated by the split between Socialists and Communists ; 
it was less obvious in Austria, where the party not only kept 
alive the phraseology of its earlier days, but in fact never 
departed from the conception of class policy. None the less it 
experienced the problems of a mass-movement whose wide 
range is at variance with its fighting aims and activities ; and 
these problems were unsettled when it was crushed by 
Fascism. 

This leads to the question which agencies are peculiar to 
the mass-organisation and how they react upon the fighting 
force of the movement. Every mass-movement is bound to 
create functions, institutions, i.e. a machinery which tends to 
specialise and to stabilise itself. When a party branch is 
formed by twelve members they may divide the work 
amongst themselves ; as soon as it has got twelve hundred it 
cannot operate except through the expedient of functionaries 
who act on its behalf. The party machine develops a tendency 
to become bureaucratic; this, too, is a natural result of 
growth. And it is by no means peculiar to democratic move- 
ments: the Russian Communists openly complain of the 
choking abundance of officialdom, and there is no political 
party which has more quickly grown into a colossal apparatus 
of bosses and officials than the Italian Fascists or the Nazi 
movement in Germany. Dictatorship breeds bureaucracy. 

Nor is the development of the party machinery the most 
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distinctive or the most important feature of the democratic 
mass-movement. Its predominant and lasting effect is mass- 
education. Undoubtedly, the modern Labour movement, 
with its vast range of activities spreading over the various 
parts of human life, is the greatest educational movement in 
history. It has brought the toiling, slumbering masses within 
the reach of culture and science ; it has lightened the burden 
of the manual worker, and by giving him access to the wealth 
of civilisation, hitherto reserved for the privileged few, en- 
hanced the riches of the nation. By the time the movement 
had grown large the benefits which the individual member 
derived from this evolution amounted to a considerable 
raising of his standard of life. 

But at the same time this share in moral and material 
gains obtained by the Labour movement naturally changed 
its outlook. Before the war no worker in Central Europe 
would have expected to get anything from his party: to be 
a Socialist meant not to gain but to be ready to sacrifice. 
After the War, when democracy opened the door to the masses, 
Labour was able to secure social protection and political 
influence for the workers. To bea Socialist now meant to take 
part in the profits of the eight-hour day ; to belong to those 
who stood for better wages, better housing and better educa- 
tion; to partake in social progress and cultural advance. 
The Labour movement now appeared to the individual 
worker as the force which had built houses and taken care of 
his children : he looked upon it as a power to whom much was 
owed but from whom much more was still to be got. When 
later the political balance turned and the big party lost its 
influence, this change left the masses utterly bewildered. 

But why did it lose its power ? It isno paradox to say that, 
when it came to the point of offering active resistance, the 
mass-movement by its very size and importance has been 
impeded in its capacity to act. At the time when a trade 
union had a few hundred members it might risk in every 
strike whatever power it represented : if it failed the organisa- 
tion could quickly and easily be rebuilt. With the large mass- 
organisations things are different: the greater the influence 
they wield the less will they be prepared to risk the whole 
of their existence, the results of many years of successful 
efforts, and the well-being of many thousands of men. The 
responsibility of the leaders who have to decide whether or 
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not to lead a party of nearly a million members to civil 
war is more than a human being can bear; and there is the 
danger that this momentous risk is not taken until it is too 
late, and everything is lost in a much more humiliating defeat 
than if the battle had never been waged. Thus, in Germany, 
the leaders waited for the masses to rise while the disciplined 
masses waited for the leaders to give orders to fight ; and the 
powerful German Labour movement—Socialists as well as 
Communists—went down ignominiously because it had grown 
so big that nobody would take the risk. In Austria the 
moment of bringing the masses into action was put off until 
it was nearly too late to save more than honour. 

In the light of these reflections the events which led to the 
closing stages of the Austrian Socialist Party’s fate are easy 
to recall. On March 7th, 1933, two days after Hitler’s triumph 
in Germany, the Austrian Government embarked on a semi- 
dictatorial régime. Availing themselves of a pretext afforded 
by a trifling incident (the resignation of the three presidents 
of the Austrian Parliament—a subterfuge later abandoned, 
since Parliament reassembled, if only to sign its own death- 
warrant) they cast aside Parliament and issued the first 
decrees, one restricting the freedom of the Press and the 
other limiting the liberty of meeting. They were based on an 
emergency law dating from war time (1917) giving powers to 
the Government to regulate current matters of an economic 
nature ; a measure designed to deal with the food shortage 
of the time and expressly limited to “ the extraordinary 
circumstances arising out of the War.” These first infringe- 
ments of the constitution were followed by an incessant 
stream of decrees reducing day by day the scope within which 
the laws remained effective yet avoiding their formal sus- 
pension or abolition. The limitations imposed on trial by 
jury (which has now been abolished altogether), the suspension 
of the High Court of Constitution, the interdiction of elections, 
the restriction of trade union rights, including the prohibition 
of strikes, the curtailing of the powers of the City of Vienna— 
to mention only a few—were amongst the most noticeable of 
these measures. The workers found themselves deprived of 
many precious rights; yet as they still had to lose more they 
clung to the hope of a peaceful solution which would enable 
them to preserve at least part of their legal position. By 
maintaining and defending democracy they placed themselves 
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on the defensive. When, at last, they struck out in reply to 
intolerable provocations their outburst, gallant though it 
was, bore the mark of a defensive revolution. 

Thus Austrian Labour, with its back to the wall, finally met 
its fate. The movement, founded in the ’sixties of the last 
century, had passed through years of ruthless persecutions 
and bitter internal feuds ; it had been united by Victor Adler 
in 1889; it had fought a great fight for political freedom and 
obtained universal suffrage in 1907. It had been victorious 
after the War and readily lent its force to the building up of 
the Republic. Under the leadership of Otto Bauer and Fried- 
rich Adler it withstood the pressure of the Communist tide ; 
while men like Karl Seitz and Karl Renner helped to give the 
young State its democratic constitution, and the late Ferdi- 
nand Hanusch set up a model of progressive social legislation. 
Though never disclaiming its socialist aims it had been 
thoroughly democratic; and, except for a trifling set-back in 
1920, had steadily advanced at every election until it had 
attained more than 40 per cent. of the electorate and become 
the strongest party in the country. Now, sticking to its legal 
rights, it fell a victim to an aggressive minority in power. 
Now, with hands tied by the very size and weight it had 
attained under democratic rule, it went down fighting as the 
one and last stalwart of democracy. It suffered defeat not 
because it had been aggressively socialist but because of what 
had been the virtue of a democratic party and now turned 
out to be its weakness. 

This is in itself an answer to the criticism which their 
opponents have often levelled at the Austrian Socialists. 
They have been accused of having abused the power of their 
numbers, obstructed the parliamentary machine, and made 
excessive demands on the social administration. Had it really 
been possible to avoid disaster by a more compromising 
attitude? To answer this question there is no need to point to 
Germany, where compromise begot defeat, nor is it necessary 
to dwell on the repeated offers of co-operation on constitu- 
tional lines, made by the Socialists to the Government during 
recent months, which were haughtily rejected in spite of the 
Nazi danger. But if the Socialists were blamed for over- 
stepping the rights of a minority in the country, what about 
Vienna? There, in the capital, they had a solid majority of 
more than sixty per cent., which they had increased at every 
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poll ; they had 400,000 organised members of their party out 
of a population of 1-8 millions, which meant that every second 
male adult and every fifth woman in Vienna was a Socialist. 
There was no prospect of their losing this majority by any 
democratic means—and that is the reason why the present 
rulers of Austria, rejecting any idea of a compromise, deliber- 
ately abandoned democracy in order to oust them. 

It only remains to state the conclusions which the Austrian 
workers themselves are drawing from their defeat. At their 
secret little gatherings they eagerly discuss how it all came 
about. They have lost all faith in democracy. They have been 
true to it and they regret it now. They want a party which is 
not big but fighting, and which, if ever it grows large again, 
shall retain its fighting spirit. Some of them are less anxious 
to regain the benefits of their mass-institutions than to make a 
determined bid for power. Their mind is definitely turning 
towards a fervent desire to obtain Socialism. And this is 
how they read the bequest of their dead comrades who have 
been killed by the guns and sent to the gallows because they 
defended Democracy. Democracy is not enough. And this is 
how the workers of all countries understand the lesson of 
Vienna and glorify the passing of a party. Every idea lives 
for which men have been ready to die. 

Oscar Potiax. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
PROTEC TORATES. 


HE British nation is now confronted with one of those 

supreme moral and political issues which have repeatedly 

challenged our people. This time it is the future of 
the three Protectorates of South Africa. General Hertzog 
with the support of General Smuts has decided to ask the 
Imperial Government to transfer to the Administration of 
South Africa the three native Protectorates—Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Swaziland. The decision reached upon this 
matter will affect native policy throughout South and East 
Africa. And not merely native policy in Africa, but the honour 
of the British race in its wider relationship to the millions of 
native races throughout the Empire. 

What are the main features of this challenging demand? 
Foremost is the question whether or not the territories shall 
be incorporated in the Union of South Africa ; secondly, upon 
what conditions. If the Protectorates are not to be incor- 
porated, the question of transfer to the Colonial Office will 
immediately arise, and with it the probability of annexation 
and economic obligations of a substantial kind. 

The three territories concerned—Swaziland, Basutoland, 
and Bechuanaland—comprise a territory larger than France, 
Austria and Belgium put together. Their population is less 
than 800,000, spread over nearly 290,000 square miles, but, 
unfortunately, these countries are largely undeveloped and 
are drifting into a serious economic impasse. The most com- 
pletely native territory is Basutoland, for apart from mission- 
aries and officials, whites are not permitted to settle within 
its boundaries. The land belongs to the natives and they 
manage their own affairs—rather well. Swaziland has been 
grossly mismanaged by the native chiefs, but the spheres of 
the natives and of the white settlers are governed by the 
admirable settlement made by Lord Selborne. The third and 
more remote Protectorate, Bechuanaland, is virtually a native 
territory, governed to-day by the most brilliant, if sometimes 
difficult, young chieftain to be found in South Africa. White 
settlers are allowed in Bechuanaland and possess mineral and 
other rights of some potential value. 

South African policy looks forward to the incorporation of 
all British territories south of the Zambesi, a development 
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which gives some promise of advantage to all the territories 
concerned. But is the moment ripe for swallowing up these 
huge native areas? True, the 1909 Act of Union anticipated 
and provided for transfer and, largely due to the foresight of 
Earl Selborne, a “schedule ” was attached which is a kind of 
native charter. The schedule purports to protect native rights 
in Basutoland, and so far as Basutoland is concerned it is 
doubtful whether any substantial change would be involved 
providing the schedule conditions were observed, not only in 
the letter but in the spirit, by incorporation. Bechuanaland 
is a huge undelimited territory in which there are substantial 
vested interests, both white and native; these would be 
affected vitally by incorporation. Swaziland is in an entirely 
different position from either Basutoland or Bechuanaland, 
because it was once transferred to the Transvaal, but when 
the Transvaal was annexed, Swaziland was “ re-annexed.” 
The Transvaal was then placed under the Governor, and it 
was only in his capacity of High Commissioner that he con- 
trolled Swaziland—a typical British procedure ! It cannot be 
denied that relatively the Union Government has a stronger 
claim to incorporate Swaziland than either of the other two 
Protectorates. 

The schedule, upon which so much depends, reposed like 
the Act of Union upon the continued association of the Union 
and of any “ transferred” territories with the British Crown. 
It is largely due to the fact that the constitutional proposals 
now before the South African Parliament appear to imperil 
that connection that profound uneasiness has arisen as to the 
value of the entire schedule as a protection for native rights; 
as Professor Berriedale Keith says :* 


As the legal assertion of sovereign independence is now taking 
place, it will be necessary to reconsider the position of the Pro- 
tectorates and Basutoland. The proposal to hand them over to the 
Union was contemplated when the South Africa Act, 1909, was 
passed, because the Union was intended to remain an integral 
part of the Empire. It would clearly now be impossible to transfer 
these territories without their full assent, and that of the British 
Parliament, to an independent kingdom whose connection with the 

Kf . . . . ] 
Crown of the United Kingdom could in law be severed by a simple 
Act passed by a bare majority in either House. 


* Morning Post. 
VoL. CXLV. 43 
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It must also be remembered that each of the three Protec- 
torates has special treaties with the British Crown, which 
cannot be lightly abrogated, and presumably not without 
the consent of the parties. The natives of Bechuanaland, for 
example, are certainly entitled to demand respect for the 
treaties and agreements entered into between Khama and Sir 
Charles Warren in 1885, by which their tribes were guaranteed 
freedom of administration under the protection of the British 
Crown. Then the Swazis were guaranteed their independence 
in 1881. The sturdy love of independence by the Basutos has 
been a household word in South Africa ever since that 
memorable day when the forces under Sir George Cathcart 
suffered so severely in “‘ Lancers Gap” at the hands of the 
bold mountain warriors of Basutoland. Politically, the 
Basutos have never forgotten double treaty events in their 
history, when in 1883 they received the full benefits of the 
Act of Disannexation, coupled with the offer of a liberal 
constitution, and followed by the greatest Pitso ever held 
in the territory. At that historic Pitso independence was 
formally declared by the Basuto Parliament and accepted by 
the Government of Queen Victoria. 

The schedule to the Act of Union does not purport to 
transfer the sovereignty of any of the Protectorates, it lays 
down terms for the transfer “‘ of the Government ” of “ any 
territory belonging to, or under the protection of, His 
Majesty.” It then sets forth in twenty-five Articles the condi- 
tions governing any such transfer of functions. Ten articles 
in the schedule deal with the Governing Commission. This 
Commission is to be composed of not less than three persons, 
whose duty it will be to act as advisers to the Governor- 
General and to the Prime Minister. These Commissioners are 
to be appointed for ten years, succeeded by reappointments of 
five years’ duration. They are to be given fixed salaries and 
can only be removed from office “ upon addresses from both 
Houses of Parliament passed in the same session.” All papers 
concerning the territories are to be made accessible to the 
Commissioners, and they are to be entitled to submit recom- 
mendations to the Governor-General and the Prime Minister. 

One of the most important features of the schedule is the 
confirmation of native land rights. 

Basutoland. 
“It shall not be lawful to alienate any land in Basutoland.” 


}) 
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Bechuanaland. 

“ It shall not be lawful to alienate any land forming part of the 
native reserves.” 
Swaziland. 


“Tt shall not be lawful to alienate any land forming part of the 
native reserves.” 


Following the provisions for protecting natives’ lands comes 
Article 16, under which native Pitsos and native Assemblies 
are to be maintained. Another important Article provides 
that subject to certain provisions set forth in the schedule, 
“All revenues derived from any territory shall be expended 
for and on behalf of such territory.” Other clauses deal with 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors, certain 
rights of travel throughout the Union, and the prohibition of 
differential duties on produce. 

Thus any transfer of the control of the Protectorates is 
governed by (a) existing Treaties, (5) the terms of the schedule 
to the South Africa Act of 1909. But at this stage there 
emerges a third element, namely, the formal pledges of His 
Majesty’s Government. The first concerns the British Parlia- 
ment, and the pledge given by Mr. Thomas* is as follows : 


In accordance with the pledges given when the South Africa Bill 
was before Parliament, the House will have the fullest opportunity 
of discussing, and, if they wish, of disapproving, any proposed 
transfer of these territories to the Union. 


The second was to the natives, and this was given at the same 
time by Mr. Thomas : 

The Government “ will not make any decision until the native 
population and the white population have had full opportunity of 
expressing their views, and any representations which either the 
native population or the white population may make to His 
Majesty’s Government will receive the most careful consideration 
before the Government come to any final decision in regard to the 
matter.” 


The British people must never forget that they are Trustees 
of these “ Estates” and are, therefore, entitled to receive 
assurances upon the question of native policy before agreeing 
to transfer their trusteeship to others. 

The native people, we are told, will be given every oppor- 
tunity of stating their views, and it is understood that 


* April 3oth, 1934. 
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opportunities to present their wishes in person in this country 
will not be denied to them. It is, of course, inconceivable that 
the British Parliament will agree to a transfer without the 
consent of the natives themselves. 

These, then, are the two issues round which controversy 
will now revolve : (2) What native policy the Union Govern- 
ment proposes to adopt for these territories; and (b) The 
native consent. It is, alas, only too true that the Union 
Government has never yet evolved a native policy for its own 
5,000,000 natives. These to-day are industrial helots and 
political outcasts. The natives of the Union have before them 
no prospect of citizenship. To-day, only about 15,000 in 
Cape Colony possess the franchise, and within recent years 
legislation has been designed to reduce this vote to nominal 
value. In none of the other territories does the native possess 
the vote and, still worse, there is no prospect of the native 
being given a vote, no matter how he may advance in the 
scale of civilisation. In the industrial sphere regulations have 
followed legislation with such brutal consistency and rapidity 
that the natives are now debarred from some fifteen to twenty 
skilled trades. The native within the Union is not a man—he 
has no share in the political development of his country, he is 
refused any right to devote his skill to industry. In many 
parts he is compelled to pay his share of the pathways upon 
which he may not walk. In nearly every part of the Union 
he may not share educational or religious aspirations with 
the immigrant races ; whilst sleeping or waking his body must 
be labelled by a “ Pass.” In every civilised country in the 
world such limitations are only imposed because of defects in 
character or capacity. In South Africa, no matter how noble 
the character, no matter how high the attainments, these 
disabilities still attach to the natives because they are the 
penalties of the one thing over which the native inhabitants 
have no control—the colour of their skin! 

Until the British Parliament and people have before them 
guarantees in the form of a native policy, they are assuredly 
debarred from surrendering their trusteeship. In this con- 
nection it is well that South Africa should be reminded of the 
remarkable manifesto on native policy issued in 1930 by a 
group of experienced South African statesmen. The signa- 
tories to this manifesto included the Rt. Rev. the Archbishop 
of Capetown, the Rt. Hon. Henry Burton, K.C., the Hon J. W. 
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Jagger, Sir Clarkson Tredgold, K.C., Sir J. Rose-Innes, K.C. 
(until lately Chief Justice in the Transvaal), and Mr. P. Ross 
Frames (former Chairman of De Beers and Premier Com- 
panies). The manifesto covered the whole area of citizenship. 
The signatories said : 


The eyes of the world are upon us. We are in the front trench of 
the struggle of opposing policies, and the experience and accumu- 
lated wisdom of the world are on the side of the policy we advocate. 
Ultimately it must prevail, but if we depart from it now, we shall 
be brought to the goal of equal rights through years of conflict 
with increasing embitterment and estrangement. We shudder to 
think of leaving such a legacy to the generations that are coming 
after us. 


The following are some of the most arresting passages from 
this memorandum on policy : 


The importance of this issue transcends all party considerations. 

Equality before the law, freedom for any man to perform any 
work for which he is competent, and equality in the exercise of 
electoral powers by all who have satisfied a uniform standard— 
these have been the birthright of all men. 

The welfare of the whole country, and not that of any single race 
or colour, is the true concern of all the people. 

If they (the natives of South Africa) develop and full citizen- 
ship is denied them, there is bound in the end to be a clash. It 
would, no doubt, be possible for a time to keep them down by 
force, but force has never proved to be a lasting remedy, least of 


all in South Africa. 


“‘ What ”—it may quite properly be asked—“ are the main 
lines of a native policy which would satisfy public opinion ? ” 
The answer is, ‘‘ Nothing more than the well-known features of 
British native policy as set forth in British official documents.” 
The foremost of these is the principle contained in several 
despatches, namely, that wherever the area in question Is pre- 
dominantly a native territory, “ His Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary definitely to record their considered opinion 
that the interests of the African natives must be paramount, 
and that if, and when, those interests and the interests of the 
immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail. 

Next in order comes the question of citizenship. Any native 
policy to be satisfactory must include a highway to full 

* Cmd. 1922. 
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British citizenship rights, regardless of race, creed or colour. 
Any “test” of civilisation should be common to all His 
Majesty’s subjects in any colonial area—as common in Its 
obligations as in its value. Citizenship involves the question 
of political advancement, and here again British policy has 
been set forth officially with regard to an area predominantly 
native ; it is this: 

His Majesty’s Government are of the opinion that the establish- 
ment of a common roll is the object to be aimed at and attained, 
with an equal franchise of a civilisation or education character 
open to all races. 


The land question in the Protectorates has been made as 
secure as words can make it in the schedule—if the obligations 
of the schedule are accepted and incorporated in declared 
native policy, then there need be no cause for anxiety upon 
the land question. One of the darkest features in the treat- 
ment of the South African native is the denial of industrial 
freedom. No native policy designed for the Protectorates 
would be satisfactory which ignored the present economic 
repression of the natives of South Africa. Industrial advance- 
ment should be open to all applicants of good character who 
have attained adequate technical qualifications. 

Given the acceptance of the obligations of the various 
treaties and of the schedule, given a native policy which opens 
the way to the native to become a civilised man and a citizen 
—what then remains? Just this one thing—the native con- 
sent to the transfer of the Protectorates. But again it may be 
asked: ‘‘ How can that consent be obtained?” It can be 
expressed by the native Pitsos and native Assemblies. It can 
be done by sending duly appointed Chiefs to this country. If 
Chiefs fifty years ago could sign treaties for placing their 
territories under the Colonial Office, they are certainly not less 
competent to-day to sign a transfer to the Union. 

If there is any objection to these methods, then the well- 
known procedure of an impartial Joint Commission could 
ascertain the views of the native peoples in the three Pro- 
tectorates. But transfer without consent and without a native 
policy would be a fatal step! 


Joun Harris. 


THE DEFEAT OF DEMOCRACY IN 
GERMANY. 


NE of the great political facts the last year brought to 
C ) xe European world was that in the most populous of 

West European nations democracy was struck off the 
list. The earlier defeats of this system since the end of the 
war might have seemed to be accidents of no lasting impor- 
tance, as they had taken place in the sphere of nations without 
much political experience. Even in the case of Italy those who 
would not see the crisis of democracy coming nearer reassured 
themselves by hinting at the relatively large number of 
illiterate people among their population, and from this 
arrived at the conclusion that democracy required a certain 
minimum of general popular instruction that in these cases 
was lacking. It is not necessary for our purpose to reveal the 
innate flimsiness of this assertion. For now the events in 
Germany have made it quite clear that they cannot be the 
consequences of general want of instruction. So that explana- 
tion is proved to be too simple. 

It seems certain that a very powerful cause of the break- 
down of democracy in Germany (as in other countries) must 
be sought in the field of economics. In great part this was 
simply the breakdown of a system overwrought with work of 
the most difficult and tiring kind. We are a generation of 
quick forgetters. We have become so well accustomed to 
economic catastrophes and revivals on the largest scale that 
we have almost lost the faculty of seeing in their true pro- 
portions the present slump and the upheavals in Germany 
from the beginning of the World War to the end of the 
inflation in 1923. The sacrifices which Germany was forced to 
make in the effort to fulfil the obligations deriving from the 
Versailles treaty (were they ever so inconsistent and half- 
hearted) amounted, on the whole, to an unheard-of bleeding 
of the industries of that country. These reparation payments 
and deliveries in kind were made, a new commercial fleet was 
built, the chaos of 1919 was overcome, the devastations 
brought about by the occupation of the Ruhr district were 
repaired, the second chaos of 1923 was overcome ; the pro- 
ductive equipment of industry and agriculture was enhanced 
to the point of being able to nourish, clothe, shelter, instruct 
and amuse a people growing in numbers with dreadful speed ; 
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all this could only be done by transforming a great part of this 
revived body in a social spirit. Then, at the moment of the 
deepest slump in the history of capitalism, the governing 
bodies were left without clear, undisputed, and timely advice 
and assistance from economic science. That is sufficient to 
explain the state of exhaustion that had overtaken the 
governing and administering forces of democracy and the 
exhaustion of patience and reason of the masses at the end 
of 1932. 

But the peculiar construction and exhaustion of German 
democracy during these years had causes of its own, and 
became for itself the cause of distinctive weaknesses of the 
ruling system which crippled all resistance to the onslaught of 
the enthusiasts of dictatorship. And it is desirable to isolate 
for once this strand in the rope on which civic freedom and 
equality of rights in that unlucky country have finally been 
hanged. 

Democracy can be taken by its adherents as an ethical 
norm or as a convenient rule for the organisation of public 
affairs. They can take it as a moral obligation, or, if you 
will, only as something advised by wisdom. This difference 
in the theoretical significance of democracy is developing far- 
reaching consequences in actual democratic practice. If the 
first of these alternatives is to be followed, the consequence 
will be that it is a duty of every man who, in this sense, is a 
democrat, to try to bring about as quickly as possible the 
largest measure of democratic institutions possible. If the 
second alternative is chosen, the consequence ought to be 


that the whole problem is removed from the field of principles — 


and that only considerations of political convenience can 
decide as to the kind and extent of democratic institutions to 
be created. That is not to say that immediate consideration 
of party tactics should be the determining factor in forging 
particular decisions, though to the true believer in the 
principles of a party its maintenance and power must be 
nearly identical with the power and glory of country and 
people. 

If we try to decide which of these two meanings of demo- 
cracy determined the political development of Germany from 
I9Ig to 1933, we find on the whole that the first of them 
prevailed ; traces of the other were found very rarely, and in 
the field only of powerless critical and theoretical literature, 
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not of real creations or institutions or even the will or wishes 
of leading statesmen or their helpers. From this point of view 
political parties in Germany might be divided into the follow- 
ing groups : those to which democracy was a moral postulate 
of the first order ; those to which it was an evil that at most 
could be tolerated unwillingly for a certain time but had to be 
curtailed by passive resistance at every forthcoming oppor- 
tunity ; and those which quite clearly and openly declared it a 
work of hell and did their utmost to destroy it as quickly and 
completely as they could. The governing parties belonged to 
the first and second of these three groups, and most of the 
governments of the Reich and (with the exception of Prussia) 
of the individual States were composed in membership and 
parliamentary adherence of elements from these two groups. 
Particularly, most of the Roman Catholics, organised in the 
Centre party, and the great industrialists, bankers and land- 
owners of the People’s Party and the German National Party 
belonged to the second group and were more or less necessary 
partners in the various coalition governments. So the first 
group generally in matters of democracy had its way ; the 
more so since a large part of the second group with scarcely 
concealed joy observed the realisation of principles that, as 
they thought (and rightly thought), would in the end conduce 
forcibly to the self-destruction of democracy. 

To recognise the problematical nature of democracy in its 
German embodiment is made difficult to-day by the fact that 
the prestige of the Weimar ideas seems to many to be bound 
up narrowly with ruthless and uncompromising defence of all 
democratic institutions. But in the situation that has come 
about now it would be a fatal mistake to follow this bias. For 
every hope of reconstituting a system of civil freedom and 
human behaviour in Germany is bound up with the recogni- 
tion of the truths (be they ever so bitter) which are contained 
in the experiences of the past fourteen years. Unprejudiced 
criticism of forms, functions, achievements, and shortcomings 
of the system from 1919 to 1932 is necessary for every con- 
structive policy in the future. 

Firstly, then, it must be said that democratic government 
is an art that must be learned; which cannot be learned, 

however, by book study alone but also requires practical 
experience on a large scale. Certainly history can teach many 
a good thing; it was alarming to observe that obviously 
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German democracy was not prepared to learn from the 
achievements and failures of democracy in other countries. 
But the main factor was certainly that until 1918 the play of 
democratic forces in the every-day work of government and 
administration was not known by any measure of practical - 
experience to the majority of the leaders of post-revolutionary 
Germany. Only so can we understand that the leaders of this 
régime thought to strengthen the political foundations of their 
power by enfranchising the young people down to 20 years of 
age and the women, i.e. two groups particularly inexperienced _ 
in taming their passions of the moment in favour of cool 
prudence. It is a fact that, without the vote of the young | 
among the workers who had a bias for the Communist party, 
and of the women (who voted in a higher degree than the men 
for non-socialists), in the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
of 1919, the Social Democratic Party would have had a clear 
majority ; and a beginning with such a non-coalition govern- 
ment would have resulted in a development totally different 
from that arising from the vital necessity of Government by 
coalition. 

It might seem a nearly insoluble riddle why Germany went 
the way it actually chose. Its solution is to be found in what 
republican public opinion in 1919 thought to be elementary 
human rights, to secure which from the start seemed to be the 
chief justification of the first victorious revolution in the 
history of this people. The fact that the realisation of a 
human right to the utmost degree in the beginning of a new 
régime cannot be of overwhelming ethical value if it should 
prove to check in the end all hope of its own stability, could 
not be part of the thoughts of a people that had no experience 
of the fragility of democratic institutions and was dazzled by 
the halo of victory which wrapped the great Western demo- 
cracies of Europe just at that moment. 

So our knowledge of the democratic ideals prevailing then in 
revolutionary circles helps us to understand psychologically 
and sociologically why this maximum of democratic equality 
in voting was granted in 1919. To understand this, however, 
is not incompatible with recognising that the enfranchisement 
of a majority, partly emotionalist, partly traditionalist, could 
not but create from the start a grave difficulty for the 
functioning of democratic government. 

For what are the requirements every system must fulfil in 
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nearly the same degree, if it is to prove a practicable organisa- 
tion of public affairs? Firstly, that the government be power- 
ful and agile enough to work efficiently even in the crises 
requiring quick decisions and changes of tactics. And 
secondly, that each governing group should direct affairs in 
such a manner as to be able to look with a certain equanimity 
to going out of office for a certain time. For the first require- 
ment the best expedient is to be seen in government by one 
party or by coalitions of nearly equal dependence of all its 
partners on maintaining the coalition. The second necessity, 
however, asks for compromise and recommends the golden 
way of mediocrity, but finds its most important quality in 
banishing all fanaticism from the field of political life. 

In both these directions the history of democracy in France 
and England should have been able to teach German demo- 
cracy something. Even if this had been recognised it would 
not have proved simple to fulfil the postulates of such 
theoretical maxims. For what is a “simple” government? 
What is the ruling out of fanaticism in political practice? All 
this is ambiguous and requires rather delicate distinctions. 
With an electorate largely composed of traditionalists and 
emotionalists an intellectual task of this kind must prove 
nearly hopeless, and has proved so indeed. 

In Germany democratic representation had been given 
throughout the form of proportional representation. In any 
elected corporation (from the smallest villages and the largest 
towns to the individual States and the Reich) representatives 
of lists of candidates sat according to the proportion of the 
vote each party got of the whole vote reached in the election. 
So every personal responsibility of a member of such a 
corporation to his electors was totally destroyed, and the 
influence of the caucuses became monopolistic. The limit of 
this system was reached in the so-called “ Empire-lists ” and 
“ State-lists,” lists of candidates valid for the whole of the 
electing territory and proposed by the caucus of each party. 
All votes that formed a surplus on the proportional number for 
the mandates given to each party in the individual con- 
stituencies were then added up, and the parties were given as 
many more seats from this central list as were proportionate 
to the average number of votes cast for one member declared 
elected in the constituencies. These members represented the 
maximum of independence of every kind of responsibility to 
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any certain part of the electorate, and there were elections, to 
the Reichstag for instance, which gave more than a tenth of 
all seats to candidates from “‘ Empire-lists.”” Smaller parties 
got sometimes nearly 50 per cent. of their seats in this 
manner. 

A further consequence of this mechanisation of equality of 
voting rights was that in the municipalities and in their associa- 
tions (counties, provinces, etc.) even the administrative bodies 
(Magistrate, Kreisausschuesse, Provinzial ausschuesse—boards 
of aldermen) were composed in proportion to the party compo- 
sition of the electing parliaments. It isa sheer miracle that the 
governments of the individual States and of the Reich were 
not also elected proportionally. The consequence of these 
exceptions, however, was a grave disharmony between the 
political parliament composed on the lines of proportional 
representation and the government composed on the lines of 
parliamentary majority. The practical importance of this 
incongruity can be seen from the fact that in the provinces, 
towns, counties, and villages, this disharmony did not exist 
in any remarkable measure, whereas the unproportionally 
composed governments of the Reich and of the individual 
States were forced to seek a supporting majority in their 
proportionally composed parliaments. As the government was 
one of a party or of a group of parties, and as the parliament 
was a sort of seed-bed of even the smallest political groups 
rising by proportional representation to the dignity of parlia- 
mentary parties, and as, thirdly, proportional representation 
had a natural tendency to equalise the size of parliamentary 
representation of the bigger parties, coalitions became the 
normal case. Not coalitions of two or three big parties, but 
coalitions that in most cases depended on the adherence of 
quite a handful of petty parties too for the forming of effective 
majorities. These “‘ dwarf-giants ” wanted to be paid for their 
continually necessary votes, e.g. with political concessions 
that embarrassed the legislative work and with concessions to 
personal ambitions. 

Dictatorships know these embarrassments also, and in no 
small measure, though less is heard and read of them. But it 
is a peculiarity of democratic régimes that the fullest publicity 
attaches to these things and gives rise to an exaggerated but 
poisoning criticism which enhances the difficulties. There 
seems to be no example of a government in Germany after 
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1918 that reposed only on one party. Even the case of the 
Prussian Government (which depended from 1924 to 1932 

only” on three parliamentary parties) is an eloquent 
example of this ; for its majority depended on two or three 
members of the Centre party (among whom was von Papen) ; 
the necessity of adherence of even the last member of these 
three parties at every vote forced this government to such a 
cautiousness that its lameness was not to be wondered at. 

Another consequence of these facts was that the persons 
employed in public service were in no way hindered in their 
own party activities. The army had no electoral rights ; and 
among the judges a certain political aloofness was at first 
after 1918 a postulate of good form, though later good form 
asked only that the judge be not politically active for one of the 
republican parties. But the majority of the public officials, 
from the highest in the ministries down to the pettiest of posts, 
had the full right to belong to some political party. There was 
generally no difference made between the various parties, 
though membership of the Communist party was forbidden ; 
and officials were often in Parliament. In some of them the 
members of the different parties who were public officials 
formed a very large part of the whole; often they collabor- 
ated in fighting for rights and salaries of the officials without 
regard to the party they belonged to. The unpopularity of 
the republican system was due to a rather large extent to 
the fact that reckless criticism of government decisions and 
purposes was continually proffered by officials. But limiting 
the political rights of public officials was not to be thought of, 
as long as these rights seemed to be given not on grounds of 
political convenience, but inherent from birth and morally 
gained by not being a criminal ora lunatic. | 

To be a good democrat was a fulfilment of an ideal that was 
the foundation of the system. So the degree of merit was 
determined by how much of this good thing a politician was 
prepared to grant. We do not deem a good cook a man who, 
having gained the experience that curry is a good thing in 
pinches, gives whole spoonfuls of this condiment. But with 
democracy this opinion prevailed. And so the multiplication 
of democratic institutions and corporations became a moral 
postulate in itself. At the side of the Reichstag was placed the 
~ Reichsrat as well as the Reichswirtschaftsrat, and in this case 
something might be said for it; for they were no mere 
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repetitions of the Reichstag, but reposed on their own prin- 
ciples—the first on the representation of the individual 
States, with more than proportional protection of the influence 
of the lesser and petty States, the second on the idea of 
equality between employers and employees in advising for 
legislation on social and economic matters. But here mechani- 
cal copying without differentiating principle set in. At the 
side of the Landtag in Prussia stood the Staatsrat, a mere 
repetition of the former. 

In municipal administration the same endeavour to multi- 
ply the democratically elected corporations that occupied 
themselves with the same things was represented by two 
groups of phenomena : firstly by setting to work at the same 
things more than one committee of the municipal representa- 
tion, and secondly by repeating the whole work of these com- 
mittees in all its details in the plenary meetings of the 
corporations themselves. All this ate up the time and 
strength of the members of the corporations, and resulted in 
the fact that only party officials, well-to-do people or public 
officials (whose salaries were paid even if they sat on these 
boards and did not work at their job), could accept member- 
ship. So quite generally allowances had to be paid for the 
activity of members in all of them, down to rather small 
towns or even greater villages. So a rather slow and clumsy 
working of all this complicated machinery lamed legislation 
and administration ; moreover, the receiving of allowances 
for honorary work became one of the most popular slogans in 
the reckless battle fought against democratic representation 
in general. As the faults of pre-democratic days were either 
ascribed to war-time difficulties or mostly completely forgotten, 
and as there was no practical experience with dictatorial 
systems and their shortcomings, just comparison could not 
take place. Democracy, with its own mistakes, partly inherent 
in one or the other manner in every system, partly only child- 
hood diseases, was proclaimed as a deep swamp of defects in 
morals or power of will; not technical reform of the demo- 
cratic institutions, but the abolition of every trace of demo- 
cracy, became an overwhelming slogan with all radicals, on 
the Left as well as on the Right. 

To recognise that democracy in Germany has failed, at 
least in the form in which its realisation had been undertaken, 
is no light duty for the opponent of all dictatorial régimes. 
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For the danger is very actual that to avow this failure is taken 
for the far wider avowal that democracy in principle has 
proved to be an impossible nuisance—at least in Germany. 
Such a judgment would suppose that this people is incapable 
of being educated up to democratic forms of public business. 
Now it is quite conceivable that many an observer should 
reach this conclusion, for, indeed, of education to maturity 
in democracy there was little to see. But possibly the fore- 
going enumeration of the causes of the breakdown of demo- 
cracy in this case may show where the dangers are lurking. In 
England one of these dangers was seen at an early time, and 
its consequences were drawn: the relative independence of 
the ministers during the period of stability of their parlia- 
mentary majority has been developed in a measure that in 
German democratic circles has been scoffed at often under the 
nickname of “‘ cabinet czsarism,”’ etc., without understanding 
the cruel actuality of the problem the British solution of 
which they gibed at. The political reserve adopted and, if 
necessary, enforced upon a large part of the public function- 
aries, and the large measure of independence of their work 
from political interference, belong to the same order of facts, 
and so do the absence of proportional representation and the 
peaceful behaviour of political opponents to each other. 
Whether we disapprove or approve these British peculiarities, 
it seems certain that many of the German experiences may be 
of interest for the further development of democracy in 


England. 


PENSIEROSO. 


THE ETHICS*OP COL RG 


R. BERNARD SHAW, in discussing the condemna- 
Mia of Joan of Arc, observes that “ though all society 

is founded on intolerance, all improvement is founded 
on tolerance.” The obvious truth of this remark is somewhat 
disconcerting to those of us who happen to value both 
improvement and society. Tolerance in regard to religious 
opinions is to-day approved of by all non-Catholics at least ; 
but when Catholics ask why, if religion be true and important, 
irreligion should not be coercively restrained, while immorality 
should, the right answer is not always ready to hand. This 
situation suggests the need for re-examining the ethics of © 
coercion in general; and there are some other factors which 
reinforce the demand. 

Many thinking people nowadays are no longer convinced 
of the possible rightness of war by the accepted rightness of a 
police-system. Yet can one be logically condemned if the 
other is admitted ? What is the precise difference of principle 
between imprisoning the burglar and bayoneting the invader ? 
Again, any attempt to analyse the concept of coercion reveals 
the need for clarification. The old idea of “ force ”’ as the 
real issue is much too indefinite to serve in that capacity. 
Coercion represents a sub-group under the genus “ pressure ” ; 
and the various forms of pressure—coercive and otherwise— 
need to be segregated and compared, if satisfactory ethical 
judgments are to be passed on them. 

We hardly need to discuss afresh the morality of the 
motive with which pressure is exerted on others. It is as a 
rule comparatively easy to say whether such and such a 
reason for wishing to move another person to do something is 
morally right or wrong. What troubles us is the rightness of 
the method of pressure used. There is no necessity either to 
enter upon a detailed description of these several methods, 
which are naturally familiar to us all. Yet it is desirable— 
and it will suffice—to run briefly over the main types of 
action we have to consider. 

_ First, we may note, as embodying the minimum of aggres- 
sion, that magnetic power which enables certain gifted 
individuals to exercise authority over others without effort-— 
“the power in his eye that bow’d the will.” Akin to this is 
the leverage which Christians believe to reside in inter- 
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cessory prayer, and which many would explain as operating 
telepathically. Slightly more overt is the self-reproductive 
tendency of good conduct as such—what we call “ the force 
of example.” In the closer relationships of life, this tendency 
is enhanced by love and kindness on either or both sides. To 
trust the apparently untrustworthy is one way of calling 
forth honesty, to forgive the offender one way of changing 
him into a friend. Calm non-resistance has often proved an 
effective defence against a dangerous assailant, the “soft 
answer ” turning away his wrath. Collective non-resistance 
made the Church in past days an anvil that broke many 
hammers ; and the same policy may yet make some martyr- 
nation the final vanquisher of war. Unsought and bona-fide 
suffering is sometimes intentionally obtruded for the purpose 
of moving others to shame or pity: sometimes suffering is 
purposely self-inflicted with the same end in view. Such 
exhibitions are, in fact, acted suggestions, of which, of course, 
there are many other varieties. The effort of governments to 
affect public sentiment by displays of one kind and another 
may be instanced as an employment of the acted suggestion. 
The more normal thing, however, is for suggestions or appeals 
to be spoken or written. Under this heading come personal 
advice, advertisement, the publication of written composi- 
tions, definite requests (perhaps led up to by flattery), the 
use of rhetoric, persuasion, argument, preaching, protest, 
censure and denunciation. 

Somewhat more invasive is the definite refusal to co- 
operate. A man may resign his office rather than obey 
immoral orders. Where resignation is not open, such dis- 
obedience—as in the cases of the early Christians and con- 
scientious objectors to military service—involves martyrdom 
of some kind. Civil disobedience in India (a special example 
of refusal to co-operate) was advocated by Gandhi, not because 
(like idolatry or fighting) the thing ordered was judged to 
be inherently wrong, but because the refusal to do it exerted 
valuable political pressure. 

When promises (including efforts to bribe) and threats are 
used, the consequences held out as alluring or deterrent may 
be natural or supernatural. But the method forms a link 
between the appeal in words and the appeal (by means of 


reward and punishment) in action. It is at this point, too, 


that we pass sensibly from influence to coercion proper. The 
VoL. CXLV. 44 
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essence of coercion, as distinct from influence or non-coercive 
pressure, is the use, not of physical force, but of any pressure 
against the will, and despite the resentment, of the person 
affected. Thus the strike and the boycott are not simply 
refusals to co-operate : they are unwelcome threats to involve 
others in serious financial loss. Punishment generally may 
be regarded as coercive pressure designed to control the 
subsequent conduct of men. None but a few idealists would 
argue that it can be eliminated altogether from the domestic 
and educational training of children, though all would agree 


that our forefathers overdid it. The private punishment of — 


adults (through murder, duelling, piracy, or highway robbery) 


has passed away from normally civilised society : but we are — 


left with the important custom of deterrent punishment of 
offenders by the State. Curiously allied thereto is the power 
of the vote, depending as it does on the willingness of the 
average citizen to obey the constitutional enactments of the 
State from habit and good will, and not because they are 
enforced under threat of punishment. This fact puts voting 
in rather a different category from pure punitive coercion, 
though not quite perhaps in that of simple persuasion. 

The existence of the Roman Church makes it needful to 
refer here to persecution. The Roman Church holds theoretic- 
ally that all baptised persons are her subjects and therefore 
legitimately punishable if disobedient. But in practice this 
theory is not pressed where a large minority of baptised 
Protestants is in question. What is maintained, however, is 
that the Church has an indefeasible right to the coercive 
support of the State in order to protect herself and her 
adherents against the criticism or even the competition of 
others. Modern Catholic authorities explain that the disuse 
of this right to-day is due to its practical inexpediency, not 
to any change of theory on the matter. Such persecution as 
the early Protestants were guilty of was due to the difficulty 
of throwing off at once all the errors in the medieval Catholic 
heritage: now, however, Protestants, unlike their Catholic 
fellow-Christians, are quite clear that religious truth, however 
vital, ought not to be enforced by coercive means. 

_ The last item in the category of coercive forms of pressure 
is of course war. What constitutes the peculiar problem of 
war is not the motives with which it is waged (which therefore 
we do not need to discuss), but its inherent character as a 
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method of pressure. It is sufficient in this regard to observe 
that war owes its peculiar character to (a) the lethally 
destructive power of the weapons used, and (b) the hatred 
and savagery aroused in the combatants. The latter of these 
would be to some extent restrained by humane sentiment 
to-day (as compared with the times when the inhabitants of 
captured cities were often deliberately massacred) : but any 
improvement under this head would be more than counter- 
balanced by the vastly deadlier efficiency of the modern 
instruments of war. Furthermore, the large introduction of 
machinery into modern fighting has not yet made obsolete 
the soldier’s duty of personally plunging his weapon into the 
vitals of the man opposed to him, and twisting it as he draws 
it out so as to make a jagged gash. 

Such being, then, the chief methods in which pressure may 
be put upon others, we have now to ask which, if any, of 
these methods is morally wrong, and under what conditions, 
and why? Our answers will in the first place necessarily 
depend to some extent on the effectiveness of the treatments 
concerned: and something must therefore be said on the 
question of their comparative success. In brief, they are all 
frequently successful ; but the success of any one of them in 
any particular case can never be relied on as certain. Thus, 
kindness and gentleness sometimes meet with unresponsive 
hardness. The spoken word sometimes evokes, not compli- 
ance, but resentment. Punishment undoubtedly often deters : 
brigandage and piracy, for instance, have been effectually 
stopped, both in ancient and modern times, by rigorous 
police measures. The fact, if it be a fact, that sixty per cent. 
of the persons imprisoned in this country for a first offence 
never enter prison again, proves some effectiveness in the 
prison system. On the other hand, punishment often evokes 
hatred, and may deter without convincing. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that prison often makes the offender worse. 

Persecution, it must be admitted, is often successful, at 
least for a time ; but truth is strong, and usually finds means 
of prevailing. Since, however, few will feel that the wrongness 
of persecution depends on its futility, we do not need to 
linger over this point. In the case of war, on the contrary, the 


question of success is vital. What reconciles many good 


- people to entering occasionally upon it is the conviction that 


it is the only effective means of securing certain essential 
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ends. It has been claimed, for instance, ‘‘ that no nation or 
race or caste has ever won its liberty, whether in Ireland or 
Poland or any other country, without either the use or the 
threat of violence.”’* A surface-view of history seems 
undoubtedly to justify this plea: but it is questionable 
whether a full study of the facts would vindicate its complete 
accuracy. Belligerents normally take arms hoping 


To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 


But in history war always exhibits the same fatal tendency 
as the feud, namely, to perpetuate itself by endless repetition. 
In the last analysis, then, it settles nothing. 

Modern feeling on the subject of torture, capital punish- 
ment, and war indicates that, while ineffectiveness (if 
demonstrated) suffices to render certain methods inexcusable, 
even effectiveness is not of itself sufficient to justify any 
and every method of coercion that has a good object before 
it. The reason for this misfit between rightness and efficacy 
is that rightness has to take account of all the effects of a 
practice, whereas efficacy is judged according to a single 
selected consequence. 

By what standard, then, are we to decide whether the 
effects of a particular method are such as we ought to approve, 
or such as we ought to condemn? I would submit in reply 
that the one reliable standard is the absolute value of person- 
ality—the standard implicit in the Golden Rule (for every 
man naturally wishes his personality to be respected and 
ministered to). To carry out that Rule, we have to imagine 
ourselves to have once been in our neighbour’s present 
position, and then ask what treatment we (with our present 
ideals) would now like to have then received. Thus a grown 
man may look back with approval on the chastisement he 
once—doubtless with great disapproval at the time— 
received from his father : but he could never, no matter what 
his fault, regard with approval a punishment that had left 
him permanently maimed. Now if ministering to personality 
be the mark of right and violating it the sign of wrong, it 
follows that the gentler methods of pressure are morally 
higher than the strictly coercive, and that the more violent 
of these latter must be definitely ruled out. This last for the 
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further reason that the gentler methods often forfeit their 
best chance of success, unless those who employ them are 
known to refrain from the sharper methods of coercion. 
Risk of failure in particular cases does not discredit the 
gentler policy ; for risk of failure in particular cases is com- 
mon to a// methods of action : indeed, failure in the immediate 
case has often been the only condition of ultimate success (as 
was the case with the death of Christ). 

But seeing that all the methods shade off gradually into 
one another, where is one to draw the line between the right 
and the wrong? The difficulty of finding the right place for the 
clean cut was long thought to be a sufficient refutation of the 
whole undertaking. The conscientious objector who admitted 
that he would lock up a burglar was treated as palpably incon- 
sistent for refusing to mangle Fritz. But the supposed refuta- 
tion is, in fact, entirely illusory. In practical morality, the 
line between the moderate (and therefore legitimate) and the 
excessive (and therefore sinful) often cannot be drawn with 
precision. 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round, 


that, because moderation is allowable, excess must be 
allowable also? In indulging the bodily appetites, in spending 
time and money on amusements, in taking medicine, in 
correcting children, and in many other things, the whole 
practical difference between the morally right and the morally 
wrong consists in a difference of degree. A moderate amount 
is useful and good, because it ministers to personality : 
excess is harmful and sinful, because it violates personality. 
Yet who beforehand can draw exactly the line between them? 

What perhaps makes it hardest for us to agree that violent 
and injurious coercion should be invariably ruled out is the 
fact that situations arise in which the use of it is the only 
alternative to permitting some apparently still graver pre- 
ventable evil. One obligation bids us protect the innocent : 
another bids us remember the uselessness and guilt of 
bloodshed. What is a man to do? Even with all the circum- 
stances known to us, that question is difficult to answer ; and 
without such knowledge generalisation is futile. One thing at 


least we may say: the abandonment of a morally valuable 


course (as incompatible in the circumstances with one judged 
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still more valuable) must not be treated as of itself sufficient 
to condemn a particular decision. If it were, no conceivable 
solution of a true dilemma would ever escape moral con- 
demnation. 


The difficulty is that of rightly assessing the moral value 


of the two (or more) alternatives open to us in any given 
situation. In the problem before us, we have to pit the value 
of (even violent and injurious) restraint against the value of 
ministering to the offender’s personality. In other words, we 
have to weigh the evil of enduring (or letting others endure) 
the offence, against the evil of gravely damaging the offender. 


That there is a moral value in the punitive restraint of _ 


wrong, who can doubt ? Some people speak of vengeance as if 
it were clearly separable from the administration of justice, 
and unqualifiedly wrong. But desire for vengeance has its 
roots in a real love for justice.* Not a Christian among us 
but would morally object, if Shakespeare had let Iago or Don 
Pedro or Claudius of Denmark or Edmund go scot free. 
Punitive justice, at least of a rough kind, is seen in those 
ordinances of God which we call Laws of Nature, but which in 
Bible times religious men described, in the only way possible 
to them, as the ad hoc visitations of an offended Deity. 

On the other hand, some significance surely attaches to the 
fact that Jesus, while apparently accepting the current 
Jewish belief regarding the just severity of God, went out of 
His way to dissuade His followers from all retaliation, and that 
it was largely His own consistent advocacy and practice of 
gentleness which first alienated the patriotic sympathies of 
His fellow-countrymen, and then (by keeping Him disarmed) 
occasioned His death. His eager disciple Paul repeated His 
teaching, and urged that, just because vengeance does belong 
to God, it does not belong to the Christian man—though he 
allows it a place in the hands of the (pagan) magistrate 
(Rom. xii. 17—xili. 6). Down the ages the conviction has 
repeatedly forced itself on the Christian mind that Christians 
are set aside for a work in the world which requires the 
abnegation of vengeance and punishment. 

The ethical deadlock here revealed becomes clearly 
apparent when we look at the public administration of justice. 
A community, we can see, ought not to ignore the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding the lives of its members from wanton 

* Cf. Bruce, Apologetics, 329. 
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disorder and outrage. This involves the restraint (violent, if 
necessary) of wrongdoers. “ All society,” as Mr. Shaw says, 

is founded on intolerance.” Universal tolerance and non- 
resistance on the part of the executive would imperil sacred 
human rights. The discouragement of crime by publicly 
punishing offenders seems a sine qua non of any ordered 
social life, and therefore morally just. Yet the coercive 
element in government is replete with moral drawbacks, 
Apart from the risk of error in the verdict, the police-officer 
is required to inflict gloomy punishments, against which his 
conscience may protest. He has to be “ one whose hard heart 
is button’d up with steel.” Possibly he knows himself to be 
as deserving of punishment as his prisoner. The well- 
attested liability of imprisonment to make the offender worse 
cannot but raise acutely the question of the moral right of 
imprisoning. Hence the widely-held view that police-work is 
not fitted for conscientious and tender-hearted men, and that 
the exercise of civil rule is not the proper sphere for those who 
—as Christian idealists—aim at complete purity and nobility 
of life. That was the feeling behind the confused medieval 
cleavage between Church and State. And in our day it shows 
itself, not only in the widespread demand for the abolition of 
capital punishment, but in every grade of criticism and dislike 
for the coercive machinery of the State, right down to pure 
quietistic anarchism. 

The only possibility of resolving this deadlock seems to 
me to lie in the acknowledgment that not only subjective 
justification, but (necessarily with it) objective moral 
rightness and value, inheres in both of the two contrasted 
policies, in so far as they are conscientiously followed. The 
difference between them consists, not in one being wholly 
right and the other wholly wrong, but in the fact that they 
both approximate to absolute right 7m different degrees, the 
gentler method (as Christian teaching makes clear) being a 
closer approximation to absolute rightness than is the more 
violent. What makes it possible for the less good to be 
morally right for many is the fact that they are subjectively 
unprepared and therefore unable to see the matter as Jesus 
saw it. He however who is really able to see it thus is alone 
able to use the gentler methods with success; and he is for 
that reason under a moral obligation to use them. But he will 
gladly acknowledge the relative rightness of other methods 
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and their production of some real good along with the evil 
inseparable from them. He will cheerfully and loyally co- 
operate as a citizen with his fellow-citizens in all enterprises 
common to himself and them. In deciding how this duty of 
co-operation bears upon his voting, his tax-paying, his jury- 
service, and so forth, he may sometimes feel perplexity, and 
must be prepared to be criticised as an inconsistent casuist 
by those who do not share his ideals. But from two things he 
will refrain as unquestionably evil—from religious persecu- 
tion, and from war. 

It is time that some answer was given to the Catholic 
argument that religious error (unless it be, as sceptics think, 
an entirely unimportant matter) should be coercively 
restrained. It needs to be said that, while scepticism is a good 
reason for not persecuting, it is not the only good reason. 
Granting the serious duty of holding true beliefs about God, 
the analogy of all other fields of truth-seeking indicates that, 
in religion also, freedom of opinion and discussion is an 
essential condition of the discovery and retention of the truth. 
Unless a man’s acceptance of religious truth is free, based on 
unforced consideration and conviction, it is religiously 
valueless. To argue, as Catholics often do, that because the 
Church is a society it has the right to coerce its members, is 
to drag the Church down to the level of the non-Christian 
state, and to deny to her that attribute of self-sacrificing 
love which was the distinctive feature of her Founder’s life, 
but which non-Christian organisations like the state and other 
human societies cannot yet be expected to exhibit. 

War, like religious persecution, has had its champions, 
though—with the coming of aircraft and poison-gas—they 
are less vocal than they were. Time was when the Church 
counted the instigation of certain wars among her duties. 
She thinks differently to-day. The irreconcilable incom- 
patibility between Christianity and war is coming to be a 
sententia accepta. It rests on the fact that war violates the 
personality of vanquished and victor alike. “The death- 
groan is fearful; how much more appalling is the spirit of 
murder which extorts it !”* As for the supposed necessity 
of war for the protection of great human interests, a survey 
of the aftermath of 1914-18 is a sufficient explosion of it. The 
experts’ confession that they know of no adequate means of 

* Channing, Works, ii. p. 594. 
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defence against a well-planned gas-attack from the air, 
reduces the old plea of fighting in defence of hearth and home, 
King and country, to a manifest absurdity. Meanwhile, 
advancing historical study is correcting the old belief that 
Jesus gave no definite decision on the subject of war. His 
interpretation of Messiahship and His acceptance of the Cross, 
if they were not (as many have thought) parts of some 
inscrutable pre-ordained transaction, are explicable only on 
the assumption that He morally disapproved of war, even in 
circumstances where every human consideration seemed to 
sanction it—in other words, that He took His own teaching in 
the Sermon on the Mount seriously. And when we consider 
the place given to the Cross in the faith of all Christians, we 
see that the historical facts and ethical convictions leading 
up to it must needs have a very direct bearing on their own 
theory of conduct. These facts and principles mean that, 
for the understanding Christian, war is for ever excluded, 
the triumphs of the Crucified rousing in him the glad con- 
fidence that, if love’s sovereign method of pressure be bravely 
trusted, momentary defeat is but the prelude to final victory. 


C.- Jn Capotxe 


FASCISM AND YOUTH IN ITALY. 


ORE than eleven years have passed since Fascism 
M came to power in Italy. After a struggle which lasted 

four years, during which much blood was shed, the 
leader imposed himself as the absolute ruler of the State ; and, 
as time passed, his dictatorship has become more absolute 
and intolerant. Moreover, Fascism has become ever more and 
more the arbiter of Italian life. After having assumed polli- 
tical power it has gained control of the economic, financial, 
intellectual and even moral life of the nation, penetrating 
ever more deeply into the intimate life of the individual. Such 
is the destiny of dictatorship that in order to maintain its 
power intact it must grow more rigid and absolute: a quite 
natural phenomenon, if we remember that time weakens all 
political régimes, and that in order to resist the inevitable 
tendency to opposition it is necessary to restrict all oppor- 
tunities for it to manifest itself. Opposition to a political 
régime can be shown by economic action, and therefore a 
dictator needs to bring within his control all economic activi- 
ties. Even after the possibility of political and economic action 
has been eliminated, an opposition can still express itself 
through the intellectual, moral or religious life of a nation, 
and a dictator needs therefore to bring those departments 
also within the sphere of his authority. 

In 1922 Fascism was mainly a political movement of the 
younger generation, which had been convulsed by the war 
and needed a sistemazione. The men of the older genera- 
tion were weak and indolent, and, though willing to pursue 
the political battle on constitutional grounds, they were quite 
incapable of opposing the Fascists in street fighting ; hence 
their speedy collapse. This does not necessarily mean that 
the majority of the younger men were in favour of Fascism ; 
but undoubtedly those who donned the black shirt were 
among the more virile and reckless, and were endowed with 
the strength that is conferred by a clear objective, in this case 
the conquest of power. Other young people were liberals, 
democrats, republicans, socialists, syndicalists, communists, 
or anarchists. Many of these had become members of the 
older political parties, but instead of strengthening them they 
were a cause of weakness. The old liberal, democratic, 
republican or socialistic tendencies no longer satisfied the 
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rising generation, and the juvenile groups of these parties 
were In constant conflict with the older members. The young 
people who refused to join the Fascist party fought valiantly 
against it ; but, for causes which would be too long to analyse, 
they failed all along the line, and by the end of 1926 the 
despotism of the Dictator was firmly established. 

Since then several years have elapsed and the younger 
generation has completely altered. To the young people who 
passed through the war, with its disrupting influences, have 
succeeded those born within the present century. Most of them 
were too young to participate in the fierce struggle between 
Fascists and democrats; and many have only had what 
education they could receive at the hands of the Fascist 
State. This new young generation is completely different 
from that which, in 1922 and 1926, brought the democratic 
régime to an end, and it is on them that one can judge of the 
effects of seven years of despotism. These effects should 
supply food for thought to those who, dissatisfied with 
democracy and seeking a more perfect political system, have 
been carried away by the achievements of the various 
dictatorships established throughout Europe. 

One of the first acts accomplished by the new régime in 
Italy was the “ Fascistisation ” of the educational institutes, 
which in great majority are under State management. 
Fascism began by attacking public education at its weakest 
point, the primary schools, whose teachers were soon com- 
pelled under pain of dismissal to join the Fascist organisations. 
Yet this meant for them the obligation to give a particular 
tendency to their teaching, and to inculcate admiration for 
Fascism and the most servile devotion to the Dictator. The 
last act of this “ Fascistisation ” of the primary schools was 
accomplished a few months ago when the State took over 
from the comuni, or local authorities, the control of the 
schools, and placed them under direct authority of the Minister 
- of Education. A similar success attended the “ Fascistisation” 
of the secondary schools, and all the teachers who remained 
obdurate and refused to inculcate the Fascist spirit in their 
pupils were dismissed. The universities were for long regarded 
as the last stronghold of anti-Fascism. When the Dictator 
considered that despotism and lassitude had produced a 
sufficient degree of demoralisation, he imposed on the univer- 
sity professors an oath of allegiance to the Fascist Govern- 
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ment; and their complete inefficiency as educators was 
demonstrated by the fact that with only eleven exceptions all 
the professors took the oath. 

The Italian teachers are now reduced to a servile condition 
and are compelled to display a devotion which only very few 
feel in reality. They are always nervous lest some envious 
colleague may denounce them for political reasons. Under 
such conditions it is impossible for them to give really efficient 
training to their pupils, for they are unable to instil either 
honesty or moral dignity. They can only transmit the servile 
spirit that the dictatorship has imposed on themselves. 
During my four years of residence in Italy I was enabled to 
meet a great number of primary, secondary and university 
teachers. I knew that in their hearts they were completely 
opposed to Fascism, yet they were compelled to submit 
themselves and to renounce all free expression of their own 
thoughts. Many people say that a dictatorship may modify 
the teaching of historical, moral, philosophical or social 
subjects, but that science can escape all interference. I have 
observed, however, that this is completely false, and that a 
professor of physics or biology is no more independent than 
a professor of history. Every teacher, besides conveying 
knowledge to the brain of his pupils, must also educate their 
consciences; and this second function is sometimes even 
more important than the first. 

The narrowness and one-sidedness of Fascist teaching is 
effectively shown by the textbooks now used in the elemen- 
tary schools. These textbooks are edited by the Government, 
and, among other absurdities, they teach that no progress 
can be realised under a liberal-democratic régime, and that 
only a dictatorship can confer power and prosperity on a 
nation. Such narrowness is also proved by the fact that the 
works of Benedetto Croce, Rousseau, Humboldt and many 
other thinkers have been recently withdrawn from the 
syllabuses of the secondary schools. It has been customary 
in Italian schools to make a special study of Croce’s work on 
esthetics, and it might have been assumed that no relation 
exists between the teaching of esthetics and the political 
constitution of the country. But the nervousness of the 
Dictator is so great that he is suspicious of a book on 
zesthetics written by a liberal. 

On the whole the new generation which has been brought 
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up under the Fascist régime is weak and lacking in energy. 
Nothing is more sad than to frequent the Italian universities, 
as I did until 1932. With but a few exceptions I have found 
No interest in intellectual problems. One may say that the 
dictatorship has attained its object; it has destroyed the 
personality of the young people of to-day, together with their 
spirit of initiative. I am far from believing that this young 
generation is, on the whole, Fascist. I have met very few 
young men who believed sincerely in Fascism. For the most 
part they accept the dictatorship with resignation ; they join 
the juvenile associations because otherwise they cannot pass 
their examinations nor, indeed, attend school; before doing 
their military service they receive military instruction from 
the Mzhtia, because they are compelled by law to do so; they 
wear the black shirt on Sundays in order to avoid trouble and 
interference ; they take part in the parades and shout “Viva 
il fascismo”’ simply because everybody is expected to do so ; 
and they accept the various “‘ manifestations ” imposed on 
them as a burden impossible to avoid. 

Fascism has been very successful in arousing great enthusi- 
asm for sport. It has done so not so much for the physical 
amelioration of the race but simply to divert the attention of 
the young people from problems which may be dealt with only 
by the Dictator and his lieutenants. It has also diffused 
among the young generation a militaristic spirit, and in this 
it has favoured a natural tendency in the Italian—who has 
always been addicted to uniforms and parades. But, judging 
from my long experience of Italy, I do not think this militaris- 
tic spirit is really very efficient : it can become efficient only 
when individuals are willing to sacrifice their lives for some 
ideals. But what ideal can inspire the present young genera- 
tion in Italy? The Patria? Now the concepts of Fascism 
and fatherland have been so confused for the young genera- 
tion that, as it is not ready to die for Fascism, neither might 
it be willing to sacrifice itself on the altar of patriotism. As for 
the person of the Dictator, very few young men would feel 
called upon to sacrifice their lives for him. One may say that, 
in Italy, there is more the appearance of a militaristic spirit 
than its reality. And from this point of view Fascist Italy is 

very different from Nazi Germany. pare 
_ The political belief of the average young Italian is that all 
political problems must be dealt with only by a superior 
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authority with which he has nothing to do. He has com- 
pletely renounced any personal political opinion. In demo- 
cratic countries, whenever an important problem arises, 
everyone feels free to express his point of view. In the face 
of any new problem the average young Italian does not 
attempt to make up his mind; he simply asks: What does 
the Dictator think? It is quite natural that they should 
follow Fascism ; but it cannot trust them, and it is not on 
them that a permanent Fascist State can be built up. To-day 
these young people are Fascists, but they are quite ready to 
become liberals, socialists, republicans or even communists 
to-morrow; they must always be on the winning side, and 
the only thing they would really resent is the lack of a master. 
Having acquired the habit of constant submission and of 
never thinking things out for themselves, the worst that could 
happen to them would be the necessity for acting on their 
own responsibility. 

In this apparently united crowd it is easy to distinguish 
three categories. Very few (in four years I met only two) 
believe sincerely in Fascism as an ideal and would be ready 
to sacrifice their lives in order to defend it. It is necessary to 
note, however, that these young enthusiasts do not win the 
encouragement of the leaders of Fascism. Very many have 
joined because they are ambitious and because it is only 
members of the Party who can succeed in any career. They 
are for the most part intelligent, but no party could trust 
them very far. They are able to win promotion in the 
hierarchy and politically they are of the same mentality as 
the Dictator. Only one thing interests them: Power. And, in 
Fascist Italy, to hold political power means to become rich, 
as has been the case with the great majority of the leaders. 
In this connection I can quote the case of a young friend of 
mine. He is still under thirty, and always held socialist 
opinions, for which he was once ferociously beaten by the 
Fascists. For several years he remained an anti-Fascist, but 
seeing that things did not change and that it was impossible 
for him, in spite of his marked intelligence and learning, to 
make a career, he was reduced to every subterfuge in order to 
gain admission to the party. Now he attends Fascist parades, 
together with the very men who beat him ; but as a reward 
he has received a chair in a small university. 

We have, then, those who are Fascist from necessity, who 
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constitute the great majority. To fight against Fascism, or 
simply to manifest an opposition by remaining outside it, is 
a luxury which cannot be afforded by everybody. Those who 
have family responsibilities cannot compromise their future. 
I met numberless young men deeply opposed to Fascism and 
sincerely devoted to the ideals of freedom and social justice ; 
yet at a certain moment they were forced to beg admission to 
the party or the Fascist syndicates in order to be able to 
secure a job and so maintain their families. 

The best proof of the decadence that Fascism has brought 
is provided by the low intellectual standard of the literary 
work produced by the young men who have become Fascists. 
A feeling of pity arises from the reading of books and reviews 
which they publish; there are no fresh ideas, there is no 
originality, but only the repetition of familiar platitudes, both 
in literary and scientific productions. Of what value can a 
work on philosophy be if the author—in order to obtain per- 
mission to publish it, or the possibility of a wide sale—is 
obliged to refer in the introduction to the greatness of the 
Dictator and the benefits of Fascist rule? No possibility of 
issuing really good books can exist in a country where the 
authorisation for publication must be obtained from the 
police. History repeats itself : despotic régimes, by destroy- 
ing freedom of thought, have always hindered intellectual 
progress. meh ie 

The foregoing conveys a general picture of the situation 
where Italian youth is concerned. Happily for the honour 
and the future of the nation, there are a certain number of 
exceptions ; and these are the more admirable because of the 
immense difficulties against which they have to contend in 
order to remain honest and irreproachable amid the general 
servility. All these more high-minded men and women are 
anti-Fascists. Fascism demands submissiveness and obedi- 
ence, and they refuse to submit themselves. The leader does 
not tolerate any independence of mind in others, and those, 
therefore, who are endowed with an independent personality 
must, of necessity, come up against Fascism. The best men 
who joined the party in 1919 and have since refused to 
become the wholly docile servants of the Dictator have been 
eliminated, and the process of elimination is still going on. 
It is very difficult for foreigners to realise how great are the 
difficulties which all must face if they wish to maintain their 
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individuality and refuse to bow down before the Dictator. 
There is no possibility of any career for them ; for nobody in 
Italy can rise above the general level unless he possesses the 
Fascist tessera (membership card). If men are not possessed 
of independent means they are reduced to starvation, for 
Fascism means bread for its partisans and hunger for its 
enemies. The barrister who has not joined the party receives 
no briefs, the anti-Fascist doctor has no patients, the engineer 
no jobs. No post can be obtained in the civil service, in the 
armed forces, in the judicial or educational departments. This 
state of affairs was legalised a few months ago by a decree 
that no one was eligible for State employment unless he was a 
member of the party. 

It is under conditions such as these that the young anti- 
Fascists have to live. Yet in spite of so many difficulties their 
number is much higher than people ordinarily assume. They 
may be divided into two groups. The first is comprised of 
those who, though not willing to submit themselves to the 
régime, do not dare to combat it openly and prefer to stand 
aside, taking no part in public life. The second group is 
formed of those who are active anti-Fascists. Retirement and 
obscurity are the lot of the first, while the Special Tribunal 
and the deportation islands await the second. The former are 
passively anti-Fascist, or what are sometimes called afascists 
(non-Fascists) ; the latter are active anti-Fascists, and the 
whole of the vast organisation of police and spies which has 
been established is directed against them. 

In Italy there are many ways of fighting against Fascism. 
One of the most widespread is the intellectual propaganda in 
favour of the ideals of liberty, democracy and social justice. 
Of course, there is no-possibility either of making speeches or 
of writing books in defence of such principles. But under the 
appearance of philosophical, economic or historical research, 
it is possible to make a veiled criticism of Fascism, though 
without ever mentioning it. During the last few years a great 
number of historical studies on the Italian Risorgimento have 
been produced, thanks to the activity of young anti-Fascist 
intellectuals. Many volumes on Mazzini, Romagnosi, Cat- 
taneo, Pisacane, Cavour, Spaventa, Settembrini and other 
famous patriots have been published. They contain criticisms 
of the Austrian, Neapolitan, Piedmontese and Papal despot- 
isms, which may equally apply to Fascist despotism. A 
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description of the corrupt and servile life of the Italian nation 
before unification might equally be a description of corruption 
and servility under Fascism. It is true that it is not always 
safe to produce such publications, and I may here recall the 
case of a group of young Roman intellectuals who were 
arrested and deported for having reprinted in cheap editions 
some of the works of Cattaneo, Mazzini and other patriots. 
There are also weekly and monthly reviews in which, under 
the appearance of literary, historical and economic studies, a 
campaign may be carried on. 

Other young men, for whom such intellectual activity is not 
sufficient, try to build up clandestine organisations. Such 
organisations have no chance of bringing about a revolution, 
but they are very useful for facilitating intercourse among 
persons who otherwise would remain isolated. The old poli- 
tical parties have disappeared and in their place two main 


tendencies have developed: the democratic tendency which 


is grouped around the liberal-socialist programme of 
Gtustizia e Liberta and the communist tendency. Both of 
these have furnished a great number of victims to the police, 
for in a régime as full of spies as that of Fascist Italy no 
insurrectionary work can continue for long before being 
discovered. 

When I was arrested in July 1932 I found in the Roman 
prison alone about 600 political prisoners. The great majority 
were young people under 30, while many were mere boys of 
18 or 19, and I well remember the case of a boy of 17 who was 
brought before the Special Tribunal. In the prison at Naples, 
to which I was removed in January 1933, I also noticed that 
the majority of the political prisoners were quite young. 
When, in July 1933, I left the island of Ponza, there were 
about 320 deportees, many of them young men. This goes to 
prove that the fight is no longer led by men belonging to the 
pre-war and war generations, but by those who are supposed 
to have been educated in the Fascist spirit. Very little 
has been published concerning the numerous victims of the 
Special Tribunal; but among them are many who in the 
matter of courage can bear comparison with the most 
admired heroes of the Risorgimento. Among my friends have 
been not a few who listened with a smile on their lips to 


~ gentences of 10, 15, 20 or 30 years. What future can this 


young generation prepare for Italy? So long as Fascism 
VoL, CXLYV. 45 
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endures, and (thanks to the weakness of the great majority) 
the corrupt and unscrupulous will remain in power, the 
small group of members of the opposition will continue to 
work below the surface. Will this small minority be capable 
of replacing Fascism and establishing a régime inspired by 
the spirit of liberty and tolerance which characterises periods 
of progress ? No one knows. 

In any case a grave problem needs to be faced by the 
leaders of Fascism, a problem concerning which even Fascists 
talk, but sotto voce, because it refers to the succession, and the 


Dictator strongly resents any reference to the subject. When 


the days of the present leaders come to an end, who is to take 
their place? How can individuals who have acquired the — 
habit of passive obedience suddenly transform themselves 
into the leaders of a great nation? Those who in 1922 were 
young men are now becoming middle-aged, and the revolution 
of the young men is becoming the reaction of the old. Nobody 
can foresee the future. But, for the honour of the Italian 
nation, it is to be hoped that the small group of young 
opponents who are now fighting for the freedom of their 
country will some day be enabled to take the place of the 
present leaders. 
A Younce Iratian. 


THE CENTENARY OF LA FAYETTE. 
UE rec are at least forty contemporary portraits of La 


Fayette still to be seen, paintings and drawings, statues 
_and busts, but they give such curiously different and 
conflicting impressions of his appearance that for a student of 
his personality to-day it would be almost better if half of them 
did not exist. This is the more remarkable that in reading the 
voluminous printed records of La Fayette’s long career one 
experiences no such bewilderment. It is the same impulsive, 
sanguine, simple-minded, selfless, warm-hearted, splendidly 
brave, engagingly flamboyant La Fayette we see from begin- 
ning to end. That, at least, is how we who admire him see 
him, largely discounting the faults and weaknesses so much 
insisted on by his decriers. He was always to have decriers. 
Mirabeau mocked him to his face as “‘ a Cromwell-Grandison.” 
Talleyrand belittled him with amusing malice. Napoleon, 
resentful over fruitless efforts to win his alliance, called him 
““un niats.” In the eyes of the Comte d’Espinchal he was “a 
hypocrite ” and a “ timid conspirator,” yet, as such, guilty of 
so many crimes that “ a volume would be required ” to record 
them. While to a writer in the Quarterly Review, in 1827, he 
was “a vain, feeble, doating coxcomb.” Carlyle and Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc have followed suit. 

One would like to think that at least the earliest picture of 
him is true to life—probably it is: the picture in which he is 
shown to us as a round-faced boy of seven, with large, frank, 
wide-open, dark eyes, and full, well-shaped, half-smiling lips, 
standing beside his handsome, exquisitely dressed young 
mother, and helping her, with his chubby dimpled left hand, 
to hold up straight between them an oval portrait of a girl 
cousin. There is nothing in his features here, perhaps, to 
foretell a great future, but he seemis to have in him the makings 
of a most lovable man. One feels convinced somehow that 
the delineation is to be relied upon. And although the boy is 
gazing at us now so serenely, and his expression is so gentle, 
one can easily imagine him, a year older, as the resolute 
young champion ready to face and kill a certain “ monstrous 
wild beast ” then terrorising the inhabitants of his ancestral 
property in the Auvergne. Mr. Brand Whitlock, in his well- 
known biography of La Fayette, tells the tale very prettily. 
The Abbé Fayol, it seems, had been answering the child’s 
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questions regarding the terrible animal in question—it turned 
out later to be an exceptionally large and ravenous wolf : 


As Gilbert walked back to the chateau beside the Abbé, he fell 
silent. He walked erectly in his stout buckled shoes and thick 
woollen stockings, the skirts of his coat with the great flaps at the 
pockets balancing with his stride, the three-cornered hat giving 
him a sedate air for one who was only eight years old.. An ex- 
pression of determination had settled on his freckled face, he had 
made a resolution: he would go forth and slay this monstrous wild 
beast in single combat ; it was his duty as a nobleman, lord of the 
Manor of Chavaniac—and a La Fayette.* He was the Marquis 
now, the last of his line; it all depended upon him. 


Young Gilbert was still a patrician when, in his tenth year, 
he was taken for the first time to Paris ; he was not pleased to 
note that people did not take off their hats to him as they did 
at Chavaniac. But before his eleventh birthday he had given 
utterance to one of the most characteristically subversive 
ideas he was ever to formulate. Being called upon at the 
College of Plessis, where he now had his schooling, to write a 
composition describing “‘ the perfect horse, which the mere 
sight of the driver’s whip would render obedient,”’ he described 
the perfect horse, instead, as one which at sight of the whip 
would throw its rider. ‘‘ Republican anecdotes always 
delighted me,” he says in his Memoirs, “ and when my new 
connections wished to obtain me a place at Court I did not 
hesitate displeasing them to preserve my independence. I was 
in this frame of mind when I first learnt of the troubles in 
America; they only became thoroughly known in France in 
1776, and the memorable declaration of the 4th of July 
reached France at the close of that same year.” 

At thirteen we find him (having inherited a fortune from 
his grandfather) a wealthy gentleman-cadet in the Black 
Musketeers, in a uniform incongruously garish for a regiment 
with such a name, “a uniform of scarlet and gold, with jack- 
boots and a cocked hat, and, floating from his shoulders, a 
great mantle of blue, embroidered with a cross of silver, 
encircled by flames.” Tall for his years, he is said to have 
become by now rather awkward in bearing, self-conscious, 
easily embarrassed, and with a cold exterior. This will have 


“The name was so spelt. It was not until Revolutionary times—in 1789—that the 
form was changed to Lafayette. 
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been due chiefly to the boy’s attitude towards his surround- 
ings. In his Memoirs La Fayette himself alludes to “ the 
unfavourable opinion ” held of him at this period owing to his 
“habitual silence’ when matters were being talked about 
which he did “not think worth discussion.”” In April 1774, at 
sixteen and a half, he was married to a girl of fifteen, Adrienne, 
one of the five daughters of the Duc d’Ayen, eldest son of 
the Duc de Noailles, head of the greatest family in France ; 
and he now became a Captain in the Noailles Dragoons. 
Adrienne was to prove an altogether ideal wife. A daughter 
was born to the very young couple in December 1775. 

It is in April 1777 that the name of La Fayette begins to be 
one of the most famous in the history of two hemispheres. 
That enthusiasm for liberty which was to prove the master 
passion of his life, together with love for France and a fierce 
youthful enmity to England, now caused him to offer himself 
as a volunteer to the American rebels. The incident which set 
his mind aflame is thus recorded in his Memoirs, the English 
edition of which was published by his family in 1838; the 
account was given by him to an American, Jared Sparks, who 
visited him in France ten years earlier, and who had already 
printed it: 


In the summer of 1776, M. de Lafayette was stationed on 
military duty at Metz, being then an officer in the French Army. It 
happened at this time that the Duke of Gloucester, brother to the 
King of England, was at Metz, and a dinner was given to him by 
the Commandant of that place. Several officers were invited, and 
among them Lafayette. Despatches had just been received by the 
duke from England, and he made their contents the topic of con- 
versation ; they related to American affairs, the recent declaration 
of independence, the resistance of the colonists, and the strong 
measures to crush the rebellion. 

The details were new to Lafayette ; he listened with eagerness 
to the conversation, and prolonged it by asking questions of the 
duke. His curiosity was deeply excited by what he heard, and the 
idea of a people fighting for liberty had a strong influence upon his 
imagination ; the cause seemed to him just and noble, from the 
representations of the duke himself ; and before he left the table, 
the thought came into his head that he would go to America, and 
offer his services to a people who were struggling for freedom and 
independence. From that hour he could think of nothing but this 
chivalrous enterprise. He resolved to return to Paris and make 


further enquiries. 
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After some months of difficult negotiations with the 
American representatives in Paris, and in defiance of dis- 
approval from his family and from Versailles, the youth 
chartered, entirely at his own expense, a small frigate, the 
Victoire, and, accompanied by a seasoned old war veteran, 
known as the Baron de Kalb, and a small body of spirited 
young men, set sail for the West on April 26th, 1777. A brief 
passage from his Memoirs (which he began to write in the 
first person but continued in the third) will be enough to give 
us an idea of the dare-devil spirit in which he entered upon 
the venture : 


As soon as M. de Lafayette had recovered from the effects of 
sea-sickness, he studied the language and trade he was adopting. 
A heavy ship, two bad cannons [sic], and some guns, could not 
have escaped from the smallest privateer . . . he resolved rather 
to blow up the vessel than to surrender. 


After seven weeks of rough weather and some narrow escapes 
of capture, the Victoire reached Georgetown in Carolina in 
June. Made welcome to the house of a notable inhabitant, 
Major Huger, La Fayette, weary after the voyage, opened his 
eyes next morning upon a scene the unfamiliarity of which 
delighted him: “ The room, the bed covered with mosquito- 
nets, the black servants who came to ask his commands, the 
beauty and foreign aspect of the country which he beheld 
from his windows and which was covered with a rich vegeta- 
tion . . . all united to produce on him a magical effect.” 

He and his comrades were presently to experience dis- 
appointments and disillusions which I have no space to recall 
here, but his first letters to his wife were rapturous : 


““T want to speak of the country and its inhabitants,” he wrote 
four days after his arrival. “They are quite as amiable as my 
enthusiasm imagined them. Simplicity of ways, a desire to oblige, 
love of country and liberty, a sweet equality are the rule with 
everyone here. The richest and the poorest are on the same level, 
and though immense fortunes exist . . . I defy anyone to find the 
slightest difference between their respective manners towards each 
other. What delights me most is that all the citizens are brothers. 
In America there are no poor, nothing one would even call peasants. 
All citizens have decent means and the same rights as the most 
powerful landowners . . .” 
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Upon which conclusions his latest biographer, Mr. Michael de 
la Bédoyére, remarks with some force : 


Lafayette . . . did not notice that if his judgment was correct, his 
arrival in the name of liberty and the defence of the Rights of 
Humanity must have been rather unnecessary. When the colonists 
talked of liberty, they meant secession ; Lafayette imagined they 
meant also a liberty which they had already enjoyed in a measure 
undreamed of by Frenchmen. 


_ In June 1777 the American army under Washington was 
in a pitiable, almost desperate, condition, ill-equipped, half- 
disciplined, almost starved. Its maximum strength at the 
time of the evacuation of Boston by the English in March 
1776 had been 20,000. Since April of that year, when he had 
placed some 9,000 of these under Isaac Putnam, Washington’s 
force had been in continual danger. Now La Fayette was to 
find it at Valley Forge, almost at the point of exhaustion. The 
great military leader was ashamed of the outward aspect of 
his men when he showed them to the dashing young foreigner. 
“We must feel embarrassed,” he said, ‘‘ to exhibit ourselves 
before an officer who has just quitted French troops.” “ It is 
to learn and not to teach that I come hither,” replied La 
Fayette. Thus began one of the most romantic of interna- 
tional friendships. 

Washington’s reputation as a human being has suffered 
from the idolatry of his earlier biographers. The small boy 
who could not tell a lie developed into the legendary states- 
man too remote for companionship and too solemn for 
laughter. One of his panegyrists, Edward Everett, in an 
address delivered in Faneuil Hall, “ at the request of the 
young men of Boston,” describes the meeting of Washington 
and La Fayette in words which are too quaint to pass by. 
Having carefully prepared his listeners’ minds for the coming 
climax, Everett proceeds : 

Before that master he is yet to appear. The youthful adventurer 
has a test of character at hand more severe than any to which he 
has yet been subjected. He has stood from his youth before 
princes and kings, and felt that his clay was as good as theirs. But 
he has yet to stand before that face, where, more than ever yet in 
the face of mere man, the awful majesty of virtue abode in visible 
personation: the serene but melancholy countenance which no 
smile of light-hearted gladness illuminated from the commence- 
ment to the end of the struggle. 
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If Washington as a boy could not tell a lie, he had outgrown 
that disability so well and became so famous for his wiles in 
warfare that his British opponents nicknamed him “ the Old 
Fox.” In the same way that “ awful majesty ” of his often 
relaxed in the circle of his “ Family,” as he called his head- 
quarters staff. His laughter could be as hearty as his swearing, 
and this is to say a good deal, apparently. On one battle-field, 
according to an officer under him, he swore “ until the leaves 
shook on the trees.” “‘ Never,” declared this witness, “‘ have 
I enjoyed such swearing before or since! ” 

The legend of Washington’s friendlessness was almost equally 
ill-founded. While he undoubtedly kept most people at a 
distance, he had in the course of his career a fair number of 
faithful friends, but no one seems to have come nearer to his 
heart than La Fayette. M. de la Bédoyére, in the book already 


cited, sums up thus the six years’ intercourse between them : 


It may be that the wealth and birth of the young French volun- 
teer had been the first reason why Washington had treated him so 
differently from the rest of his countrymen, but this motive soon 
gave way to genuine admiration and affection. He had been the 
first to recognise his military skill; he had been the first to 
appreciate the unselfish idealism, the genuine love of freedom, the 
honest respect for the individual personality of men which lay 
behind the childish nationalism, the tawdry love of popularity and 
first rank, the hectic restlessness, the immature pomposity of “ the 
Marquis.” Lafayette’s life story will show that in many ways he 
lacked the quality of greatness, but Washington’s faith in him 
during this period when his faults were so obvious is proof enough 
that he had it in him to be great. He was to be thrown into 
circumstances of which it may be said that in them no man was 
able to be successful and honest. Lafayette was to be honest and 
his ideals, if not his actions, were to be successful. Washington 
would not have disapproved of him. 


M. de la Bédoyére, on the whole, is an appreciative bio- 
grapher, although in his anxiety to be honest and balanced— 
as perhaps in the passage here cited—he may seem sometimes 
to temper his praise with excessive blame. I wonder whether 
this judicially-minded young writer of to-day, who has given 
so conscientious an examination to all the available evidence 
in print—hundreds of volumes—comes nearer to the real La 
Fayette than Mme. de Staél in her Considérations sur la 
Révolution Francaise, published in 1818. In the first volume 
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of her famous work she devotes a striking little chapter to the 
soldier-statesman, who at this date had been for forty years 
one of the outstanding figures in French history. In 1785 he 
had taken the initiative in freeing the Protestants of France 
from their disabilities ; in 1788 it was at his instigation that 
the States-General were called together; no need to recapitu- 
late here his main exploits during the Revolution or the story 
of his long imprisonment by the Emperor at Olmiitz, or that 
of his attitude later towards Napoleon. Mme. de Staél, the 
most caustic commentator of her age, sees almost nothing in 
La Fayette to criticise. She recognises in him, indeed, that 
“desire to please ” at which so many of his contemporaries 
were inclined to laugh, but she declares that it never led him 
into dishonest speech, and that he was unshakable in his 
loyalties. By that year, 1818, he had been guilty of all the 
faults and all the errors of judgment of which Napoleon was 
thinking at St. Helena when he used the contemptuous phrase 
“un niais.” Let us listen to Mme. de Staél on the subject : 


Les haines dont M. de La Fayette est objet n’ont jamais aigri 
son caractére, et sa douceur d’4me est parfaite; mais aussi rien 
n’a jamais modifié ses opinions, et sa confiance dans le triomphe 
de la liberté est la méme que celle d’un homme pieux dans la vie 
a venir. Ces sentiments, si contraires aux calculs égoistes de la 
plupart des hommes qui ont joué un réle en France, pourroient 
bien paroitre 4 quelques-uns assez dignes de pitié: il est si niais, 
pensent-ils, de préférer sons pays 4 soi; de ne pas changer de 
parti, quand le parti qu’on servait est battu ; enfin, de considérer 
la race humaine, non comme des cartes 4 jouer qu’il faut faire 
servir A son profit, mais comme I’objet sacré d’un dévouement 


absolu.* 


Many of La Fayette’s critics—especially when harping on 
his failure to cope with difficulties and dangers beyond all 
parallel in the French Revolution—have sought to contrast 
his weakness and irresolution with the strength and firmness 
of a man like Washington. Mme. de Staél’s view is very 


different : 


S’il avoit eu le bonheur de naitre aux Etats-Unis sa conduite 
efit été celle de Washington: le méme désinteressement, le méme 
enthousiasme, la méme persévérance dans les opinions, distinguent 


* These passages have, of course, often been translated into English, but it seems 
to me preferable to give them here in the original—archaic spelling and all. 
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Pun et autre de ces généreux amis de ’humanité. Si le général 
Washington avoit été, comme le marquis de La Fayette, chef de 
la garde nationale de Paris, peutétre aussi n’auroit-il pu triompher 
des circonstances; peutétre auroit-il aussi échoué contre la 
difficulté d’étre fidéle A ses sermens envers le roi et d’établir 
cependant la liberté de la nation. 


However that may be, one rejoices to know that La Fayette 
was able, at least, to bring his career to a fortunate and tran- 
quil end, in Washington’s fashion, ‘‘ beneath his own vine and 
fig-tree.”” His manor of Chavaniac had passed out of his hands 
together with most of his wealth, but at the chateau of La 
Grange, inherited by his wife, whose death in 1807 had been 
the one great grief of his existence, he spent his last years 
happily and most beneficently, a providence to the poor of his 
canton, a revered patriarch surrounded by devoted children 
and grandchildren. He was on a short visit to Paris when he 
died on May zoth, 1834. 

FREDERIC WHYTE. 


BETTING AND LOTTERIES: THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 


HEN the National Government appointed a Royal 
Commission in 1932 “ to inquire into the existing law 
_ and practice thereunder relating to lotteries, betting, 
gambling, and cognate matters, and to report what changes, 
if any, are desirable and practicable,” it was recognised that 
the Government were committed to legislative action. But 
even those who are most aware of the nature and extent of the 
gambling evil did not anticipate, from the Royal Commis- 
sion, a Report so complete in its indictment. Two facts make 
the report the more impressive. The twelve commissioners 
were not only of admitted ability, but without prejudice. 
The purpose of the Government was to constitute a Commis- 
sion entirely neutral in its approach to the problem. This first 
fact adds enormously to the significance of the second, which 
is that the report carries the unanimous support of the 
Commission, the minor reservations made by one or two 
members not affecting any of the main conclusions. 

The Bill now introduced by the Government gives no 
indication of any desire to shirk the responsibility of this 
report. There will be regret that the troubled question of 
street betting or ‘‘ off-the-course” betting, to use the more 
correct technical term, is not touched. But it was probably 
too much to expect that any one Bill could embody the whole 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission. This 
present Bill is limited to certain phases of the question and is 
surely to be regarded as an instalment. Further the Bill does 
indicate an evident measure of compromise at two points 
where it differs from the conclusions of the Commission. 
Taking it as a whole, however, the Bill seeks to implement the 
considered conclusions of the Royal Commission and is a 
substantial measure of social reform. 

The Government have taken an unquestionable risk in 
introducing such a Bill. The extremists on one side will be 
critical because the Bill does not go further. On the other 
side the financial interests of greyhound racing, the book- 
makers and their associates, the persistent advocates of 
lotteries, will alike find sections of the Bill which they will 
certainly oppose. Governments are usually said to be sensitive 
to the opinion of the Press, but this Bill courageously sets out 
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to limit certain Press activities. This probably explains why 
certain sections of the popular Press have given themselves to 
premature prophecy that the Bill is dead. The fact that the 
risk has been taken is a distinct tribute to the Government. 
The Bill steers a straight course and is to be regarded as an 
honest and unprejudiced attempt to deal adequately, within 
the necessary limits of legislation, with certain outstanding 
phases of a growing evil. 

This new Bill deals mainly with greyhound racing, lotteries, 
and Press competitions, and the justification is to be found 
not only in the report of the Royal Commission, but in the 
voluminous Minutes of Evidence presented during the 
inquiry which lasted nearly twelve months. So serious is the 
problem of the betting in connection with greyhound racing 
regarded, that an Interim Report was issued by the Commis- 
sion, the central conclusion being, to quote their own words, 
“‘ The weight of the evidence shows that serious social conse- 
quences are ensuing.’ The rapid development of greyhound- 
racing tracks, their proximity to the large centres of popula- 
tion, their continued opening almost day by day throughout 
the year, the fascination exercised upon young people, the 
extensive profit involved to the promoters, all these and other 
factors serve to isolate greyhound racing as a matter of out- 
standing social significance. It is a striking fact that the only 
witnesses in support of greyhound racing were those repre- 
senting the organised financial interests involved. The mass 
of evidence on the other side came from such unquestionable 
sources as the Y.M.C.A., Charity Organisation Society, 
Hulton House Club, Football Associations, Church Army, 
Salvation Army, Police and Probation Officers, and the 
united evidence of the Churches. 

The inquiry by the Commission into the whole question of 
lotteries had a most significant result. On this point the 
Commission does admit a certain prejudice. So vociferous had 
been the agitation on the part of certain groups in the House 
of Commons, as well as elsewhere, that the Commission 
approached their examination of this phase of the question 
feeling that some legalisation would be necessary. So conclu- 
sive and overwhelming was the evidence, however, that the 
Commission unanimously concluded that public lotteries are 
most undesirable and ought not to be legalised. No Govern- 
ment can rightly ignore a verdict of this kind. Newspaper 
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competitions have been an irritating fa i i i 
this problem, as shown by the se Apne se 
Committee as far backas 1908. The Royal Commission reached 
a somewhat similar conclusion to that earlier inquiry. H 
then is the factual basis for the Government Bill, Let it he 
said emphatically that critics of the Bill put themselves Hen 
of court immediately unless they are prepared to deal both 
with the findings of the Royal Commission and with the 
evidence upon which those findings are based. 

A further point of extreme difficulty, as well as importance 
has to be settled in connection with legislation on questions 
of this kind. To what extent ought the State to interfere with 
the habits and practices of the individual? The basal rights 
of individual liberty are to be jealously guarded. peers 
unfortunate may be the result of certain gambling practices 
are they not capable of change only by moral influence, and 
not by legislative interference ?_ The Royal Commission faced 
this issue frankly and fully. Chapter 4 of their report is of 
particular importance in respect to all legislation having to do 
with social evils such as gambling. Prohibition is ruled out as 
both impracticable and unwise, but the State has, neverthe- 
less, certain responsibilities. Where there is “ organised 
exploitation of the gambling instinct for private gain,” there 
is an infringement of the rights of the community which calls 
for action by the State. The Commission further point out 
that the State has a special responsibility in safeguarding the 
liberties of children and young people against this “ mass 
exploitation.” The Government have clearly accepted this 
judgment as to the lines of legislative action. Could they do 
renee It is from this standpoint that the Bill is to be 
judged. 

Turning to the detailed provisions of the Bill, it will be 
noticed that the larger and more complicated section deals with 
betting and, almost entirely, betting upon greyhound racing. 
This is a form of gambling unknown eight years ago, and, as 
the Royal Commission have indicated, the country is afilicted 
with it because of the lack of suitable local power to restrict 
or control its development. The Bill sets out provisions for 
tracks which are or might be used not only for greyhound 
racing, but also for any other similar interest which could be 


used as the basis of betting. 
Certain of the restrictions recommended are carried over 
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into the Bill unaltered. The days upon which betting is to 
be allowed on any such tracks are to be limited to 104 in each 
year, an average of two per week. Sundays, Christmas Day, 
and Good Friday are excluded. No betting is to be allowed 
with any young persons under the age of 17. Then the impor- 
tant provision of local control is introduced. Under this Bill, 
betting can only take place on a track which is licensed for 
the purpose by the council of a county or county borough. 
Such licenses, when granted, will remain in operation for seven 
years unless withdrawn for breaches of the regulations. 
Before granting licences, the Licensing Authority are to take 
into account the health and comfort of the neighbourhood, the 
interests of schools in the district, the congestion of traffic, 
the preservation of law and order, and the general amenities 
of the place. They are to hear all parties who have personal 
or representative interests in the matter. In addition to the 
question of granting licenses, the licensing Authority are to 
appoint the days for opening and to secure that they are the 
same for all tracks within their area. Existing greyhound 
racing tracks are granted a moratorium of five years, after 
which they come under the general provisions of the Bill. 

Undoubtedly these restrictions will be opposed, but a 
strong case can be made out on the basis of the Royal Com- 
mission Report for strengthening them in certain particulars. 
It might be particularly desirable that the days when the 
tracks could be opened should be limited to not more than 
two days in any one week, so as to prevent every day being 
used in some weeks. Then it would seem desirable to exclude 
children under 14 from entering the tracks at all when betting 
takes place. Further, the Licensing Authority should be 
clearly entitled to consider the effect of greyhound racing 
tracks upon both the moral and social amenities of a district. 
This is not necessarily excluded from the Bill, but should be 
quite definitely understood. 

In one important particular the Bill departs from the 
findings of the Royal Commission. In its Interim Report, and 
confirmed in its final report, the Commission opposes the 
legalisation of the totalisator on dog-racing courses, as likely 
to secure a marked increase in the opportunities for organised 
betting. Evidently the Government have felt themselves 
under some necessity to make a concession at this point. 
Doubtless a prima facie case can be made out for allowing the 
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totalisator on dog-racing tracks. It is allowed on horse-racing 
courses and, therefore, why not the other? If there is to be 
betting, why not the method which is, at least, fair and honest? 
The Royal Commission took these points into account, but the 
Government have evidently been influenced by such con- 
siderations and have included in this Bill the legalising of 
totalisators on greyhound-racing tracks. Having done so, the 
Government have accepted the principle laid down by the 
Royal Commission that the promoters of such tracks should 
have no financial interest in betting. Therefore, the Bill limits 
the amount which can be taken by the promoters from the 
totalisator pool to three per cent., and further limits the 
amount which can be charged to bookmakers for their stands. 
An outcry is being made against these limitations. Let it be 
noted on the other hand that those who feel with the Royal 
Commission that the introduction of the totalisator is unwise, 
could only give their support to this Bill if the restrictions are 
fully maintained. If it be argued that the 3 per cent. would 
not make it possible for all the tracks to be run at a profit, the 
answer is obvious. It is not the business of the State to 
arrange for profit to be made out of gambling, but to ensure 
that the community is properly safeguarded from those who 
would exploit it for the sake of profit. This the Bill endeavours 
to do and therein lies its value. 

While there will be differences of opinion with respect to 
certain of the provisions with regard to greyhound racing and 
many will deplore the legalisation of the totalisator, it cannot 
be denied that the situation envisaged by the Bill is a great 
improvement upon the situation which exists to-day. One 
clause of the Bill is being withdrawn on the ground that it 
affects “ off-the-course ” betting, which the Government are 
not attempting at the moment to include in any legislative 

roposal. Thus the restriction upon what is commonly called 
* football pool betting,” is withdrawn. This is most unfor- 
tunate and would appear to be another concession to the 

etting interests. 
: At fie end of Part 1 there are two clauses which deal with 
the totalisator on horse-race tracks, operated under the Race- 
Course Betting Control Board. Since the setting up of that 
Board in 1928, a system has gradually developed whereby 
- “ off-the-course ” betting is remitted to the totalisator on the 
race-courses. This is done by an allied company known as 
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“ Tote Investors Ltd.” The legality of this was challenged in 
the High Court and the decision given in favour of the 
practice. The Bill regularises this position, There can be no 
question that it was never the intention of the Act itself that 
such practices should develop, and it is, therefore, greatly to 
be regretted that the Government have taken this course. It 
would have been fair and equitable to all classes of the com- 
munity that the operation of the tgtalisator on horse-race 
courses should have been limited to betting on the course, as 
will be the case of the greyhound-racing totalisator under this 
Bill. 

In the section dealing with lotteries, the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission are taken over without change. The 
provisions of this Bill take up into a single statute a series of 
old Acts on lotteries covering a period of nearly two cen- 
turies. It is not always realised that the fact of these restric- 
tive acts is evidence of the growing disquietude in the country 
during the time that lotteries were legal. The Bill makes 
illegal all large-scale lotteries, whether promoted in this 
country or elsewhere, and sets out, in a series of clauses, 
various offences, such as printing, selling or distributing 
tickets, or advertisements in respect of the lotteries. This is a 
definite strengthening of the present position though it does 
not involve any change in the policy of the law. 

A new point is introduced in the provision of this Bill which 


makes it an offence to print or publish advertisements of any _ 


foreign lottery, reports descriptive of the lottery, lists of prize 
winners, or any other matter calculated to act as an induce- 
ment to participate. This provision would bring to an end the 
scandal of the large amount of space given in the Press to the 
particulars of the Irish Sweepstake. The reputable Press 
welcome this provision and undoubtedly it will do much to 
reduce the participation in the Irish Sweepstake of people in 
this country. 

The Bill also follows the Royal Commission in seeking to 
regularise the position with regard to small public and private 
lotteries, Bazaar raffles will immediately spring to the mind, 
but it should be clearly understood that both in their evidence 
to the Royal Commission and in a more recent statement to 
the Home Secretary, the Churches have indicated their 
opposition to any legalising of bazaar raffles. That is not the 
only point involved, however. While the Bill allows these 
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lotteries associated with entertainments of various kinds, it 
lays down rigid restrictions so as to secure that the lottery is 
subsidiary to the main purpose of the entertainment and no 
general public sale of tickets is involved. 

With regard to private lotteries, these are limited to mem- 
bers of clubs, persons working on the same premises, and the 
like, but with serious restrictions. Opposition that is threatened 
from Clubs to the restrictions is an indication of the need for 
the provisions of the Bill. If these private lotteries are to be 
allowed, then undoubtedly information should be sent to the 
proper quarter guaranteeing that they do not go beyond the 
agreed point, both in respect of the sale of tickets, the prizes 
offered, and the use of any proceeds. With these restrictions, 
the position would certainly be an improvement on the loose 
procedure common at the present time. 

The Bill further implements the report of the Royal Com- 
mission by making definitely illegal all newspaper competi- 
tions which are based on the forecasting of future events and 
all other competitions which do not “ depend to a substantial 
degree upon the exercise of skill.” The first point is clear, but 
the latter point is likely to involve difficulty in practice. A 
“‘ substantial degree of skill ”’ is extremely difficult to define. 
Would it not have been better to have adopted the detailed 
recommendations of the Royal Commission and to have 
provided that with regard to these other competitions : (1) no 
money should be involved other than the newspaper coupon ; 
(2) not more than one entry from each competitor; (3) no 
single prize beyond {100. The question of the amendment of 
the Bill along these lines is a point which ought to be seriously 
considered. 

It remains true that the Bill only deals with part of the 
problem and, further, that in one or two provisions it is open 
to serious criticism from the standpoint of those who accept 
the findings of the Royal Commission. Even with these 
limitations the Bill is definitely a measure of reform. Without 
trespassing beyond the rightful limits of legislative action, the 
Government have suggested safeguards for the public against 
the exploitation by financial interests which is so largely 
responsible for the growth of gambling in recent years. All 
who have regard for the welfare of youth and the reduction of 
temptation to indulge in betting, should welcome this 


measure, not as a final act of legislation, but as a step forward. 
E. Benson PERKINS. 


VoL. CXLV. 46 


REVOLT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
HAD lived in Honduras only a short while before 


experiencing one of those frequent revolts which have 

made the Caribbean Republics a constant irritant to the 
United States, and was somewhat forcibly made to realise 
that in this modern world there are still countries where law 
and order are almost unknown, and where revolution forms 
the chief amusement for the politicians. Disagreeable rumours 
had been prevalent for some months, but nobody had paid 
much attention, as so frequently the flames of revolt had died 
down without burning the fingers of the foreign community. 
It was not until one morning late in October that definite 
news came to hand, and a few of us walked down to Progreso, 
a small island town situated a short distance from where we 
lived, to ascertain the true position. 

We arrived to find the squalid street thronged with excited 
people, who clamoured with anxiety and fear. Their shrill 
voices rose in a babel of discordant sound. Some shouted one 
thing, some shouted another. No one seemed to know who 
the leader was, what he wanted, or why the peace of this 
impoverished country should again be disturbed to gratify the 
whim of some schemer for the presidential chair. Haggard- 
looking shopkeepers, with furtive glances, were hastily closing 
the shutters of their shops, and removing their valuables 
to some place of safety, in the hope of evading the notice 
of the revolutionary troops. These people still remembered 
the last revolution, when drunken soldiers forced the canteens, 
looted the stores, destroyed the furniture and fired rifles and 
revolvers indiscriminately throughout the town. On one or 
two of the shops owned by Syrians or Armenians the Union 
Jack had been hoisted so as to demand respect from the 
aggressors—an unusual setting for this symbol of the Empire. 

Rumours turned to authentic information. A straggling 
party of soldiers returned with the news that General Ferera 
with three thousand men under the Red banner had crossed 
the border from Salvador, taken the town of Esperanza, 
and was advancing rapidly on Puerto Rios, a town some 
twenty miles distant. Again this information was corrob- 
orated by the fact that the telegraphic communication had 
been cut between Progreso and Esperanza. A few barefooted 
soldiers, dressed in old khaki uniforms with felt hats, and 
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armed with antiquated rusty rifles, were posted at odd 
intervals throughout the town; while in front of the Coman- 
dancia, the Comandante, in a bibulous flow of language, 
harangued the crowd, explaining that he and his twenty 
soldiers would defend them against a hundred Fereras! His 
oration was received in respectful silence—for Miguel Caseris 
when in his cups was a dangerous man, quite capable of silenc- 
ing some argumentative person with a bullet—although it was 
suspected that he and his soldiers would be the first to vacate 
the town. Another messenger arrived with the news that 
Ferera and his army had reached Puerto Rios and would 
probably cross the river that evening. News in Honduras 
travels slowly ; at one moment the revolutionists may be 
heard of in a town sixty miles away, and the next in a village 
only twenty miles distant. Consternation among the people 
broke out afresh, and the opinion appeared unanimous that 
our company headquarters, situated outside the town, was 
the obvious place in which to take refuge. 

Revolutionary periods are times of intense anxiety to the 
managers and executives of American companies. The un- 
certainty of the issue of these disturbances, and, again, the 
uncertain duration of time that any party may remain in 
power, makes it extremely unsafe for a company to side with 
any one faction. Care must be taken not to offend the revolu- 
tionary troops—in case they become victorious—but if, on 
the other hand, they are defeated, it is probable that the 
company will be accused of revolutionary sympathies. With 
some trepidation we watched the continual stream of refugees, 
some wheeling barrows with household goods, others assisting 
infirm relatives to wend their way from the town to the 
company houses. Even had we wished, it would have been 
impossible to turn them back, for the Comandante’s 
courageous attitude had long since been submerged in a bottle 
of whisky, it being doubtful if he would regain consciousness 
in time to depart before the arrival of the enemy! Be 

Confusion reigned in the offices of the company building. 
Telephones rang, while anxious voices from the coastal 
headquarters inquired the latest news. As the morning drew 
on, refugees continued to stream into the office buildings and 
grounds, until every inch of space was crowded with humanity. 
At about 11 a.m. we heard from the overseer of an outlying 
estate that Ferera’s advance guard had been seen crossing the 
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river, and might be expected to reach Progreso in a short 
while. In an isolated position, we were entirely cut off from 
the coast and American protection, with an army of revolu- 
tionists advancing whose attitude towards foreigners was 
extremely uncertain. There had been some ugly rumours 
about it being an anti-foreign revolution. But the position of 
overseers on outlying estates was undoubtedly worse, for 
alone, with not more than two assistants, they would be the 
first to receive intimation as to Ferera’s attitude, friendly or 
otherwise. Telephone communication could no longer be 
obtained with the outlying estates, so we assumed that the 
advance guard must have reached the fringe of the property. 
There was nothing for us to do but await events and protect 
our belongings from the hordes of natives swarming all over 
the office building. 

During the afternoon the Comandante, with his bare- 
footed soldiers, received orders to leave the town and join the 
main body of Government troops in San Pedro. Before 
leaving he staggered up to the office, very drunk, and pre- 
sented me with the key belonging to his mud hut, which, as he 
explained with much difficulty, would afford protection in the 
event of trouble with the revolutionists! He was armed with, 
among other things, an enormous pair of binoculars, which he 
focused with unsteady hands in the direction of the enemy! 

Towards evening a few scattered rifle-shots cracked through 
the stillness; we knew that at any moment the advance 
guard might arrive. Cries of terror broke from the refugees, 
and it required all our combined efforts to avert a panic; 
fortunately a large number of them fled from the building, 
seeking shelter in the near-by woodland. Thus having got rid 
of a great many of our unwelcome guests, we settled down to 
wait, endeavouring to keep up a somewhat foolish and dis- 
jointed conversation on everyday affairs, but at the same time 
keeping our eyes and ears open for further developments. One 
of the assistants got up and began playing the latest jazz, just 
sent from America, on a somewhat dilapidated gramophone. 
The others continued to smoke innumerable cigarettes. 

A sound of hurried footsteps came from the back of the 
house, and eight soldiers, all heavily armed, ascended the 
steps leading to the veranda. Without ceremony they burst 
through the door and confronted us with revolvers and rifles. | 
The situation for the moment looked unpleasant, for troops, 
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whether revolutionary or otherwise, seldom break into a 
company house with arms at the alert unless they mean 
serious business. ‘“ Where is your telephone ? ” demanded 
the officer tersely. Someone pointed towards the corner of 
the room. A soldier immediately raised his machete and cut 
a large slice out of the wooden case. 

“Wait a minute,” I shouted in Spanish. “ Surely the Red 
Party does not wish to damage American property?” 

“ We have strict orders to put all telephones out of action,” 
replied the officer suspiciously, but at the same time signing 
to the men to lower their rifles. I felt that we had gained a 
point, and that with careful handling this man could probably 
be squared. By way of showing my good faith, I walked 
forward and cut a large piece out of the wire, and presented 
it to the officer, who was still rather dubious, his glance roving 
between his revolver and the telephone. Somebody, quick 
to see my advantage, produced a bottle of whisky for the 
officer, and some bread for the men. At the sight of the 
whisky bottle the officer quickly replaced the revolver in its 
holster and became informative. 

It appeared that the main body of troops was concentrating 
at a point about half a mile away, and that Ferera’s attitude 
towards foreigners was of the friendliest nature. With a 
second whisky and soda the officer began apologising pro- 
fusely for his somewhat unconventional entry. “ Quién 
sabe? ... He broke off with a shrug of his shoulders—a 
typical Latin-American method of dismissing an embarrassing 
subject. We replied suitably, feeling only too thankful at 
having avoided the inaccurate aim of some excitable soldier! 
The last drop of whisky having been drained (we also had 
helped ourselves), the officer, who turned out to be a colonel, 
suggested that we should accompany him to where the troops 
were concentrating. Accordingly we set out on muleback, 
with the soldiers straggling along behind at irregular intervals. 

On arrival a sight was unfolded that can only be seen 
during a Central American revolution. A seething mass of 
ragged humanity rested under the shade of tall banana mats. 
Arms and accoutrements lay all over the ground, where 
almost every type of rifle imaginable could be seen, but, 
judging by the number of brand-new Lee-Enfields, it was 
obvious that foreign influence had offered financial assistance. 
Uniforms, except in parts, were non-existent ; one man might 
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have a jacket, another a pair of trousers, another a cap, 
while a few would have a jacket and a pair of trousers, the 
effect being spoilt by an old slouch hat, but none was fully 
equipped, and the swarthy faces showed at least four or five 
days’ growth of beard—a villainous-looking crowd ; one that, 
in looks, could easily live up to the reputation of dagoes in 
the cinema world! Mostly mounted on excellent mules, com- 
mandeered or stolen from the inhabitants in the interior, the 
officers were a great deal more serviceably equipped, being in 
possession of American army pattern +45 automatics, which, 
again, must have been purchased with foreign money. Here 
and there through this motley crowd fluttered the red ban- 
ner, the symbol of the party which the revolutionists sup- 
ported, and just beyond, outside the main circle, stood a small 
group of men—Ferera and his staff. 

The General greeted us with a rather surly “‘ Buenos dias, 
senores,” then relapsed into silence. I was inclined to think 
that our friend, the officer, had been somewhat optimistic 
regarding the reception by the revolutionary chief. We were, 
however, afterwards to find that this morose attitude was 
natural, being caused by shyness when in converse with 
foreigners. He was surrounded by an efficient-looking group 
of officers; the chief of staff being an American soldier of 
fortune, who, from necessity, had left the United States some 
years ago, and now spent most of his time in assisting to stir 
up trouble in Central America. One or two other foreigners 
had joined the army, but these were mostly tropical tramps, 
who scented rich pickings, should the enterprise be crowned 
with victory, but who, in the event of failure, would be the 
first to abandon the cause. To my intense disappointment 
Ferera proved uncommunicative, merely explaining in brief 
sentences that the company had nothing to fear, and that 
personal property belonging to foreigners would in no way be 
molested. 

After a long awkward silence, Ferera turned towards me 
and, never lifting his eyes from the ground, said in Spanish : 

“You, sevior, have served in the English Army? ” 

I replied that I had. 

“Then you will realise that discipline must be maintained, 
otherwise the damage to foreign life and property would be 
tremendous.” I entirely agreed. 

“The man whom I am going to court-martial has been 
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guilty of looting provisions from one of the stores on the other 
side of the river.”” There was a short pause. “ An example 
will be made,” he said, as he walked a short distance away. 

A wretched-looking man, cowering with fright, was led 
before him and two officers. A short peremptory conver- 
sation followed, from which the occasional whine of the un- 
fortunate malefactor could be heard. A sharp order rang out 
—an officer and three soldiers dragged the terrified prisoner 
behind some adjacent trees—three revolver shots cracked 
through the stillness—discipline had been enforced. 

A bugle sounded the stand to; officers mounted their 
mules, and the Army was once again ready to march. Feeling 
dazed, and very disgusted at the execution, we returned to the 
house, in front of which the column of troops would pass along 
the railroad on their way to Progreso. 

Late that evening the advance guard, headed by a mounted 
officer, carrying an enormous red banner, passed the house. 
From then onwards a straggling chain of troops, making no 
attempt to keep any kind of military formation, marched 
along the line. An occasional mounted officer riding in their 
midst presumably denoted a company or battalion com- 
mander. Ferera and his staff passed in about the centre of 
the column, and stopped for a few minutes to drink water in 
the house. Alcoholic refreshment was firmly refused, in spite 
of the look of disappointment that came over the face of more 
than one officer. Machine-guns strapped on the backs of 
mules, and guarded by stalwart negroes, gave the impression 
that Ferera really meant business. Provisions carried in large 
pack-saddles by either native ponies or mules brought up the 
rear of the column; but, succeeding the entire force and 
guarded by two officers and six men, came one solitary mule, 
carrying a mysterious-looking cargo wrapped in tarpaulin. 
“ What could it be? ” we surmised. ‘‘ Bullion,” seemed the 
universal opinion. 

Not until the moon rose above the hills, saturating the 
valley in a pale opalescent light, did the Indian troops, 
recruited from the pure-blooded tribes of the interior, pass 
the house. What a difference! Keen, hawk-like features and 
well-built bodies presented a striking contrast to the straggling 
mob ahead. The men marched barefooted, moving in quick, 
- silent cohesion, as they passed like phantoms into the stillness 
of the night. Here were troops in which confidence might be 
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placed, and it could only have been the inadequacy of their 
numbers that prevented a coup d’état by the revolutionary 
forces. On the last of the troops having passed, the figures of 
our refugees appeared from the adjoining woodland and crept 
back towards the house, the verandas and floors of which 
were soon thick with recumbent figures. We had arranged 
that night to keep watch in shifts in case some of our visitors 
should become troublesome, but this proved quite unneces- 
sary, for sleep was impossible in rooms only divided by a thin 
partition from the chanting of women’s prayers, and sounds 
of nasal music exuding from the somnolent men. About mid- 
night I went over to my house, and fell into a troubled slumber, 
with a feeling that things were about to happen... . 

At 4.a.m. I was awakened by the sound of machine-guns on 
the far side of the river, to be followed by a regular fusillade of 
rifle-shots from the direction of the town. An undue banging 
on my door caused me some uneasiness, but, on cautious 
investigation, I found my servant, José, bearing the news 
that the revolutionists were vacating the town, and that the 
Government troops had arrived from San Pedro. I hastily 
donned some clothes and, with the aid of an electric torch, 
went over to the office. Everything was in a hopeless state 
of confusion—men, women and children running about in 
abject fear, while tired machine-gun bullets whistled overhead. 
As the fighting gradually approached nearer, a number of 
bullets sped in our direction. It brought back memories of 
the Great War, this fusillading, as the first streaks of dawn 
stole across the sky. One felt so helpless with absolutely no 
protection except a house built of wood, while women and 
children implored one’s help. The servants were busy, seizing 
all available mattresses and lining them round the walls ; 
this afforded some cover for those who had sense enough to 
lie down. Four natives and the cook were hit—not badly, but 
their cries and moans caused such an uproar that most of the 
refugees sought shelter in the woodland ; this we encouraged, 
as it was really by far the safest place. The old crones were 
the most plucky ; one woman sat by the door throughout the 
battle, reciting her prayers, and blessing us all as we went in 
and out! 

After two hours, the firing died down ; we heaved a sigh of 
relief, imagining that now the revolutionists had been 
defeated we should receive protection from the Government 
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troops—but in Honduras one should never imagine! During 
the morning some of us started towards the town, in quest of 
news. The road was littered with casualties, mostly civilians 
who had been shot in their frantic efforts to gain the protec- 
tion of the American flag. On arrival at the outskirts we 
found the streets full of drunken Government troops; soldiers 
roaming about in search of trouble were spending their time 
in canteens and disreputable houses ; those men not in pos- 
session of money to purchase liquor obtained it at the point 
of their rifles! Not liking the look of things, we hastily 
returned. Later on, one of the assistants came puffing and 
blowing towards the office, having been pursued by two 
drunken soldiers armed with machetes! He had bad news, 
for apparently the Government troops were commanded by 
a general well known for his anti-foreign tendencies. 

Towards evening the situation became more serious. A 
drunken general in command of the Government troops came 
to the office and accused us of having supported the revolu- 
tionary troops. He thumped and banged his fist on my office 
desk and with the other hand played with his revolver. A 
dangerous situation was only saved by the tactful behaviour 
of one of his officers. But, before leaving, the General ordered 
sentries to be posted at the office gate, and gave strict instruc- 
tions that no company official was to pass without a special 
permit signed by himself. We were virtually prisoners— 
placed under restraint by a Government general—a situation 
almost impossible to believe! But it has frequently been 
proved in past revolutions that the Government troops are 
a great deal more to be feared than the revolutionists! 
Villainous-looking soldiers paraded the road, shouting obscene 
language about gringoes (white men) and foreign capitalists. 
One soldier, rather more drunk than the rest, levelled his 
rifle at the office building and fired a number of shots. It was 
miraculous that no one was hit. One of our men, a Mexican, 
and therefore born and bred to these disturbances, whipped 
out his revolver and fired in the direction of the soldier. 
Luckily, the bullets went wide of their mark, for the shooting 
of a soldier would have brought swift retribution by the 
drunken troops. J Gite 

A disagreeable period followed ; armed either with rifles 
or revolvers, we kept vigil all night. The town inhabitants had 
long since been forced by the infuriated General to abandon 
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sanctuary, and to return to their homes, where, in many cases, 
they found nothing but a heap of ashes. For this order we all 
felt thankful! At daybreak the Minister of War entered the 
town. We immediately filed our many complaints, and were 
given an assurance that Progreso would be left in charge of a 
more friendly general, and that we had nothing further to 
fear. 

It was never known exactly what happened to Ferera after 
his retreat to the hills, but the general belief is that, owing to 
enforced delay due to torrential rains and swollen rivers, his 
money and supplies ran out, causing a large number of his 
men to desert for their native villages. A few skirmishes 
took place with the Government forces, in which numerous 
revolutionary officers were taken prisoners; Ferera himself 
escaping to Guatemala. But the hand of justice was quick in 
its descent, and the unfortunate prisoners were immediately 
shot without any trial; their mutilated bodies being photo- 
graphed, and the prints sold on ten-cent postcards! 

Some weeks later one of the clerks was travelling by train 
from Progreso to the coast ; at a small wayside station he 
noticed a band of Government troops with a prisoner tightly 
bound by his wrists. He recognised our friend, the officer of 
telephone fame! 

Rawpon Hoare. 


WILLIAM CAREY: THE APOSTLE OF 
INDIA. 


T is right and understandable that an Indian Christian 

should pay a tribute to the memory of an Englishman 

who has meant so much to India. William Carey’s gift to 
India was the establishment of the Indian Church, which has 
brought a new life to her people. William Carey can rightly 
be called the Apostle of India even though Christianity was 
introduced into that country before his time. From the days 
of the first century there has existed on the West coast an 
ancient Church owing its allegiance to Antioch. In the 14th 
century the Roman Catholic Church sent out its agents to 
the Moslem Court, but neither of these ecclesiastical systems 
had any life in them nor did they in any way challenge the 
existing social order. Until Carey came to the field it is true 
to say that the existence of Christianity was hardly noticed 
on the soil of India. 

Before dwelling upon Carey’s Indian experience we must 
ponder for a while upon his environment at home. Born of 
humble parents, with hardly any opportunities of education, 
he had to leave his village home of Paulerspury in North- 
amptonshire in 1775, at the age of 14, to earn his own living 
as a cobbler. He was of an adventurous spirit from his 
childhood. It was his ambition to do great things. And so he 
did, but not in the spirit of the age in which his lot was 
cast. 

By the latter part of the 18th century England had 
established her dominion on land and sea in different parts 
of the world. Her military and naval adventurers and her 
commercially enterprising sons had extended her influence far 
and wide. She was becoming the most powerful shipping 
nation. The eyes of big business were turned towards the 
markets of Asia, Africa and America. The one objective was 
to make money and to make it quickly. The methods by 
which it was made were not a matter of serious consideration. 
British boats were carrying human cargoes of slaves between 
Africa and America. The conditions under which this 
inhuman trade was carried on are too well known to be 
repeated here. The spirit of adventure was making England 
great, materially and politically, so that she became a deciding 
factor in the world of politics at large. 
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One wonders if the statesmen and politicians of to-day at 
all realise how much this country owes to the cobbler Carey 
for giving England the moral leadership which she now 
enjoys in the world. Carey wanted and longed for his country 
to be great and powerful, but in another sense. He longed for 
the adventure to be turned in another direction—into the 
realm of the spirit. There were victories to be won and new 
conquests to be made. Human beings, he felt, should not be 
looked upon merely in terms of trade and commerce, or in 
terms of money, but in terms of service and salvation. It 
was for the soul of the people in India, Africa and China that 
the struggle had to be carried on. It is a commonplace for 
people in England in these days to speak about moral 
responsibilities towards the various races in the British 
Empire. This moral tone in imperial politics was introduced 
at the beginning of the last century. It was Carey who raised 
the issue and tried to awaken the conscience of his country- 
men through the Church “ to expect great things of God and 
to do great things for God.” The burden of the deeper 
needs of the coloured races was very much on his heart. 

It was on October 2nd, 1792, that the great trumpet-call 
was sounded at Kettering, when with {13 Ios. od. the soul 
of England was going to be awakened regarding her responsi- 
bilities overseas. On that day the Baptist Missionary Society 
was born and soon after this others followed suit. It is no 
exaggeration to say that it is the missionary enterprise, the 
great venture for the Kingdom of God, which has given to 
England the place she holds in the world. Henceforth men 
and women in these islands were to think of the different 
races of the world, not as potential buyers of coal, iron, steel, 
woollen and cotton textiles, but as human beings whom God 
loves and for whom Christ died, that they may have life and 
have it abundantly. 

Little did Carey realise, on the day when he launched his 
scheme of conquest of the world for his Master, that by 1934, 
a hundred years after his death, the Protestant Churches of 
England alone would be spending about three million pounds 
a year in the service of the coloured races. In 1795 the London 
Missionary Society was founded. In 1799 the Church Mission- 
ary Society was established. In 1816 the Wesleyan Methodists, 
who already were concerned about their own people overseas, 
turned their attention with great vigour and enthusiasm to 
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the evangelisation of the world. The torch that Carey lit 
did not light the soul of England alone, but its glow was felt 
by the Protestant Churches of Europe and America. N orway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany and France also began to think 
seriously of the Great Command to go to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

The ways of Providence are strange. Carey had always 
dreamt of following the footsteps of Captain Cook and going 
to the Pacific lands, but strangely enough he found himself 
finally drawn into the net of India’s life. It is significant of the 
spirit of the age that the British authorities would not allow 
him to settle. They put every obstacle in his way and even 
actively opposed him. He was spoken of in contemptuous 
language by the great financiers of England. It was to the 
Danes that the credit must go for having allowed him 
hospitality at Serampore, where he established his college, 
which is now the only Christian University in India. He was 
facing hostility from his own people while at the same time 
he found so much that needed to be done. His soul yearned 
to give the people of India the Light that was in him. The 
great souls that India’s own religions produced were hidden 
away in the mountains and forests. They were wrapped up 
in the ecstasy of their own spiritual joy. The needs, physical 
and spiritual, of their own folks did not much interest them. 
Each one must work out his own Karma. Why should one 
waste time, sympathy and service over others ? 

The condition of the Bengal to which Carey came was 
appalling. Two hundred years of military rule at the hands 
of Moslem governors and commanders had had a deadening 
effect. Brahminical power had grown enormously. Its 
corruption was dragging Hindu society downwards. Poverty 
and ignorance, superstition and disease were rampant. The 
utter helplessness of the people was tragic. The East India 
Company’s officials, the British merchants, the planters and 
other Europeans showed no concern for the people. In fact 
their own careless lives, “‘ unbaptising themselves on their 
passage to India,” and the godless and profligate manner in 
which they lived did not give Carey much encouragement to 
preach the religion which he had come to propagate. Yet he 
did not lose his faith. The Europeans and the Indians both 
stood in need of the same Gospel of salvation and this he would 


proclaim. 
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In his effort to put the message of Christ to the people of 
India Carey found great sympathy from a group of Bengalees 
who saw beneath the surface to the heart of the message. 
India, at least, did need the ethics of Jesus, His social sense, 
His great gift of freedom for the individual. Ram Mohan 
Roy and others with him saw what Brahmin priesthood had 
done. By its sanction and even by its teachings babies were 
sacrificed to the Ganges, abandoned or drowned, devoured 
by crocodiles. 


“ The hateful swinging by the flesh hooks drew throngs to the 
festivals. India’s widows, specially in Rajputana and Bengal, 
were taught that it was widowhood’s glory to burn with the dead 
bodies of their husbands, and thousands were selfless enough for 
this dreadful immolation: in Bengal alone some six hundred 
every year, many of them girls not yet out of their teens. By the 
same inhumanity of priests, lepers were burned and buried alive.” 


Carey may well claim to be the man who gave the Indian 
reformers the inspiration to carry on their agitation. His 
task was twofold in ridding India of her social evils. In the 
first place, he had to convert the European to be true to the 
highest in his faith, and secondly to keep the fire of reform 
and progress alight in the heart of the handful of Indians 
who had realised the meaning of the value of each human 
personality. 

It is often claimed for the Christian Scriptures that they 
are the lantern for our feet. The intrepid Carey entered 
enthusiastically on the task of translating the Bible into 
different Indian languages. He had in this the co-operation 
of various Indian scholars. How much the precepts of Jesus 
have meant to the life of India it is difficult to say. It was 
through his efforts that education for men and women, 
hospitals for the sick, asylums for the lepers and the hundred 
and one different methods serving India were introduced. 
What enrichment they have brought to India in giving her a 
renewed hope in her own destiny ! It was Carey who lit the 
torch which spread its light throughout Protestant Christen- 
dom and gave new hope to the human race. 

Carey’s influence on the Indian Civil Service cannot be 
over-estimated, During his term as a tutor to the young 
civilians who came out under the East India Company, he 
passed on to them some of his own fire. Even though his duty 
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was to teach Sanskrit and Bengalee, and generally to intro- 
duce the young Britishers to their new environment, he could 
not help being what he was. The faith and the passion that 
were in him came to the surface. Outside the lecture room 
the young civilians saw the man as he was, utterly conse- 
crated to the things of the spirit, full of a consuming zeal to 
give to India the highest and best he knew. While the public 
schools of England and the great centres of learning have 
sent men out with the burden of an imperial task as Rome 
saw it in her day, it was Carey who impressed on the civil 
servants that they had a moral and spiritual service to 
perform. It was as a result of his influence that there began a 
kind of subtle struggle between the trader and the civilian, 
the former concerned with making money, the latter with 
serving. The various administrators with whom Carey had to 
deal saw that it was their moral duty to co-operate with 
those who knew that something more than an efficient 
administration was needed to improve the condition of the 
people, viz. to inculcate in the people themselves a desire for 
the understanding of those vital and dynamic factors that 
alone can change the springs of life. Hence their gradual 
conversion to give their support to the enterprise of the 
Christian Church, which stood for the propagating of these 
very principles. 

Nor was Carey’s enthusiasm for righteousness conveyed to 
the civilians only, but the traders and planters had seen what 
they could do in discharging their obligations towards those 
who worked for them. Carey had been obliged at one time to 
act as manager on an indigo plantation ; he proved to be an 
ideal man in that position. How could he help it? His main 
concern was to be an apostle of the Good News, and in his 
business duties that main purpose never left him. There was a 
tie of affection and mutual regard existing between him and 
the coolies on his estate which was absent in the case of others. 
The planters could not escape from the contrast, and several 
of them learnt from this consecrated manager lessons which 
they tried to carry out in their own lives. There has been in 
existence since the days of Carey a certain group of British 
business men who have not forgotten that they are looked 
upon as members of a Christian race, and from them is 
expected something more than the process of coining money. 
The real “ white man’s burden,” according to Carey, was not 
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to be living in an unhealthy climate from a sense of imperial 
and financial duty, but to live a life which would be a credit to 
his country and above all to the faith which he professed. 
Carey tried to impress upon his countrymen the fact that no 
white man can be a neutral in his moral and spiritual ideals in 
the East. Whether he likes it or not he will be looked upon as 
a professing Christian. The same is true in Africa. How often 
missionaries lament the fact that the greatest hindrance to the 
success of the work is the professing white Christians them- 
selves! 

The India of to-day, in spite of her critical attitude to the 
British Government and people, ought to recognise her debt 
to William Carey for pouring into the lifeless body of the India 
of the 18th and 1gth centuries a new life which has roused her 
to a new sense of her own rights, privileges and potentialities. 

The most vital factors in the life of India to-day are its 
women’s movements. Some of the evils that Carey saw in his 
day do still exist in one form or another in the experiences of 
Indian womanhood, but no one is more conscious of the need 
of their removal than the emancipated and enthusiastic 
daughters of India themselves. They are fighting against 
orthodoxy, they are sitting on magistrates’ benches, practising 
as lawyers, doctors, and nurses. They are demanding educa- 
tional reforms for the girls, and opportunities for every child ; 
they are pressing for women as censors of cinema films ; they 
are fighting for the abolition of houses of ill fame; they are 
anxious to co-operate with their sisters in other lands for the 
cause of peace. Indian women in their thousands to-day are 
dedicating themselves in their homeland to the supreme task 
of creating around them a spirit of true patriotism and love of 
humanity, so that rising above the narrow confines of commu- 
nities and provinces they may see fulfilled the vision of a 
larger India, ready to take her place in the world comity of 
nations. 

How different the India of 1934 is from that of 1834 ! The 
torch that Carey lit in Calcutta has indeed spread its light 
over the land that he loved. England and India together 
must pay their respects to the man who should be included in 
the great list of the master builders of Christian civilisation. 
He passed away into the Fuller Life, amidst the trees and 
flowers which he had planted, on June gth, 1834. 

SHORAN S. SINGHA. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK LANDMARKS. 


S these lines were written Czechoslovakia was preparing 
to celebrate two events which were likely to attract the 
interest of political students far beyond her own 

borders. On May 24th, Dr. T. G. Masaryk was to be re- 
elected for a third term as President of the Republic. Four 
days later (May 28th) Dr. Edward Bene§ was to reach his 
fiftieth birthday. 

Dr. Masaryk for his part reached his eighty-fourth birthday 
on March 7th. It is an almost conventional custom to remark 
the youthful qualities, or the tenacity of intellectual power, in 
really old people. In the case of Dr. Masaryk, while it would 
be absurd to say that he was youthful in type—he possibly 
never was—yet he is both physically and mentally as alert 
as ever. Although his hankering after a young and frisky 
horse for his daily two hours’ ride in the forests of Lany may 
be the single exception to his complete innocence of affecta- 
tion, the essential fact is that he does still ride daily for two 
hours, alone; and that he is astonishingly agile and hard. 
But his intellectual and moral quality is too deep, the “ atmo- 
sphere ” of his presence is too impressive, for one to think of 
him as other than one of the great men of history, old in 
accumulated knowledge and wisdom. 

By contrast Dr. BeneS is in fact young. He is the only 
survivor in executive office of the Versailles politicians, having 
held the office of Foreign Minister continuously since the 
birth of the Republic in 1918. He is a man who has experi- 
enced in his own career the appalling course of human affairs 
since the Peace Conference of 1919, which, as one almost 
desperately believed, would put an end to such events as those 
of 1914 to 1918. He has seen Europe sink back into gross 
diplomatic disorder. He has had in his own relationships with 
European, American and Far Eastern politicians an over- 
whelming proof of the world-wide chaos that seems to be ve 
normal product of diplomacy. Yet he rejects the proof. : e 
goes on working with undiminished zeal for constructive ends. 
It is almost odd that in Dr. Bene$ there appears to be no trace 
of cynicism, no attrition of hope by disillusion. He is yous 
in type, in his looks, in his energy, in his resource, resilience 
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and freshness. Yet his motive is not of the dreamy type. 
Thought and action were never more practically realist than 
his. 

Those two men have been associated in a great political 
enterprise since 1915. They are the symbol and the embodi- 
ment of a great achievement that is now universally associated 
with the name of Czechoslovakia. Why is Czechoslovakia so 
greatly honoured so far afield ? She is surrounded by countries 
whose political machinery in varying ways and in varying 
degrees has broken down. Democratic government has failed 
on all her borders: in Germany, in Austria, in Hungary, in 
Poland. She herself by contrast has made democracy succeed. 
Her territory is situated in the midst of a continent whose 
outstanding feature in political finance has been dishonesty 
or bankruptcy, or both. Of her neighbours Germany and 
Hungary have uncaringly defaulted upon national obliga- 
tions ; Poland and Austria at one time or another have found 
themselves in financial difficulties. Czechoslovakia by contrast 
has maintained a sound internal finance and fully met her 
external obligations with the single exception of her war debt 
to the United States, towards which her policy has followed 
the precise pattern of British policy, for the precisely like 
reason. It is a wholly different reason from that which made 
Germany default upon her medium and long-term debts, or 
Hungary upon her League of Nations debt. Lastly, Czecho- 
slovakia has found herself in the thick of revisionist propa- 
ganda against the Treaty of Versailles, from which her whole 
national entity derived. Yet she has on the whole maintained 
intact the contentment of her minorities. Both Germans and 
Slovaks work loyally within the Government. It is a glorious 
achievement, if only by contrast to the surrounding and 
almost universal disorders of our time. 

Of Dr. Masaryk’s career there is little need for a repetition 
of well-known facts. He was appointed first President of the 
Republic he himself had largely brought into being, in 1920. 
He was re-elected to a second term of office of seven years in 
1927. And now to a third term. The normal constitutional 
provision is that a President is eligible for only two periods of 
office. Dr. Masaryk was exceptionally made eligible for life. 
The deep unquestioning respect upon which his authority is 
based is itself one of the cardinal factors that have made of the 
country a steady, solid, prosperous people. 
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Less is known outside Czechoslovakia of Dr. Bene%’s 
career. He was born on May 28th, 1884, at KoZlany in 
Bohemia, the son of a farmer. He was a student successively 
at Prague University, at the Sorbonne and the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques in Paris, and at Dijon University, where 
he graduated into a doctorate of laws. Before the war he was 
engaged in academic work, in 1909 joining the teaching staff 
of the Commercial Academy in Prague, and three years later 
becoming lecturer in sociology at Prague University. During 
the war he helped Dr. Masaryk in the diplomatic propaganda 
that resulted in the formation after the war of an independent 
Czechoslovakia. He was made the first Foreign Minister of 
the new state, and has held the office continuously ever since. 
Continuity is one of the features of Czechoslovak qualities. 

He has been interested in the political problem of Central 
Europe since early manhood. The University thesis that won 
him his doctorate in 1908, when he was twenty-four years old, 
had for its title ‘Le Probléme autrichien et la Question 
tchéque.” It was in 1915 that he escaped from Austria, of 
which Prague was then a part, to join Dr. Masaryk—still 
known then as Professor Masaryk—in Switzerland. They 
drew up a typically thorough plan of propagandist campaign 
on a world-wide scale. While Dr. Masaryk went to the United 
States and thence completely round the world, Dr. Bene& 
went to Paris and founded the Czechoslovak National Council 
(1916). He concentrated on propaganda in Great Britain, 
France and Italy, writing numerous pamphlets, newspaper 
articles and books, the latter including Bobemia’s Case for 
Independence, which was published in London in 1917. On 
January roth, 1917, M. Briand, in a communication to 
President Wilson, gave Czechoslovak independence as an 
Allied war aim. His diplomatic ground being now prepared, 
Dr. Bene’ next turned to the organisation of Czechoslovak 
belligerent participation in the work of producing the result. 
On February 7th, 1918, he signed an agreement with M. 
Clemenceau to the effect that a Czechoslovak army be con- 
stituted with a separate general staff under the command of 
General Janin. Dr. Bene’ thereupon did organise a Czecho- 
slovak force in Italy and in France. He attended the Congress 
_ of Oppressed Nations in Rome in 1918 (April gth to t2th). In 
the summer of 1918 he received, first from M. Pichon (Jens 
29th) and then from Mr. Balfour (August 9th) a form o 
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diplomatic recognition, the first recognising the Czechoslovak 
National Council as the embryo Government of the future 
Czechoslovakia, the second recognising Czechoslovakia as 
an “ Allied” nation. On October 14th, 1918, a provisional 
Czechoslovak Government was completed, its date of origin 
being given retrospectively as September 26th. It remained 
for the Peace Conference to delimit the frontiers of the new 
State. It was Dr. Bene’ who, on February 5th, 1919, sub- 
mitted the Czechoslovak claims to the Council of Ten. 

On November 24th of that year he entered the duly con- 
stituted independent Czechoslovak Republic, with a prompt- 
ness and detail which does not surprise those who have known 
him through the long years he outlined a policy to the National 
Assembly, within six days after his arrival (November 3oth, 
1919). The voluminous subsequent statements of the like 
kind he has made in fourteen and a half years have not 
diverged from the original principles he then expressed ; 
which fact again illustrates the continuity of Czechoslovak 
work. It was he who drafted the agreements that were 
reached with Jugoslavia and Rumania in 1921, and which 
constituted the Little Entente. Since he arrived in Switzer- 
land in 1915 he has never ceased travelling from one European 
country to another. He must have crossed one or another 
European frontier in the last twenty years at least a thousand 
times. 

From the beginning he was one of the keenest and most 
regular attendants at Geneva, in which matter he easily holds 
the record. He was elected to the Council of the League of 
Nations in the autumn of 1923 and a year later was elected 
President of the Sub-Committee for Arbitration, Security and 
Disarmament, whose dossier is his main monument at Geneva. 
Among his other activities at Geneva his arbitration in the 
Anglo-Persian Mosul dispute was one of the most fruitful. 

British opinion has always reacted vigorously to Dr. 
Bene’. There was a time, more particularly in the difficult 
period of diplomacy by conference between 1920 and 1923, 
when all except the habitually “ pro-French” sections of 
opinion in this country regarded Dr. Bene’ as too much the 
echo of the Quai d’Orsay. Many of his former critics now say 
that it was fortunate for Europe that he did “ echo ” the Quai 
@Orsay ; they could go farther, and by reading his speech of 
November 30th, 1919, above alluded to, they could console 
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themselves by the reflection that it was not an echo after all. 
The period when the principles of the balance of power induced 
certain British students of diplomacy to divert their sympathy 
away from a victorious and a strong France to a defeated and 
a weak Germany, has given way to a period in which the 
strength of Germany—partly the result of the British sym- 
pathy aforesaid—is being more widely diagnosed as one of the 
dangers to European peace. 

Dr. Bene3’s excellent series of books published periodically 
from the house of Orbis (Prague) in good English, well 
printed on good paper, are to be found as reference books on 
the shelves of many students of affairs in this country, 
whether or no they happen to agree with the deductions he 
draws from the facts he so clearly chronicles. And more 
British people now agree with those deductions than at any 
time since 1919. 


Mr. RoosEvett’s DILEMMA ABOUT THE DEBT. 


It is only too easy to understand Mr. Roosevelt’s incon- 
sistency about the war debts owed to the United States. The 
inconsistency itself has been established in three clear stages. 
The first emerged during the Presidential election campaign 
of 1932, which was fought largely on Mr. Hoover’s debt policy. 
Mr. Hoover was in thrall (as are all American Presidents) to 
Congress, and he had therefore taken the line of demanding 
from America’s debtors the full discharge of the obligation, 
despite the obvious economic and financial impossibility of 
that demand, which he knew full well. Mr. Roosevelt, being a 
candidate for the Presidency against Mr. Hoover, of course had 
to contradict everything Mr. Hoover said or did. He therefore 
attacked the Hoover debt policy; which was easy work. 
What he said was this: “. . . the Republican position has 
been the absurd one of demanding payment, and at the same 
time of making payment impossible ” (July 30th, 1932). He 
dared not advocate the remission of the demand itself—he 
would not have received many votes if he had—and therefore 
had to concentrate his criticism on Mr. Hoover for having 
“‘ made payment impossible.” What he advocated on his own 
part was the lowering of tariffs to enable payments to be 
made. A little later (September 29th, 1932) he put the argu- 
ment in this way : “ Billions of dollars of debts are due to this 
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country from abroad. If the debtor countries cannot export 
goods and services, they must try to pay in gold. We started 
such a drain on the gold reserves of the principal commercial 
countries as to force practically all of them off the gold stand- 
ard. . . . I say to you in all earnestness and sincerity that 
unless and until this process is reversed throughout the world 
there is no hope for full economic recovery or for true pros- 
perity in the United States.” 

Mr. Roosevelt succeeded—if to-day he still regards it as a 
success—and became President of the United States. On 
December 15th, 1932, which date fell in the virtual interreg- 
num between Mr. Hoover’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency, 
the British Government made a half-hearted non-committal 
part payment to keep the ball rolling. What did Mr. Roose- 
velt do? He solved his own problem by not doing anything, a 
device which in almost any other circumstance would have 
amounted to wisdom on the part of a politician. He had been 
urged to negotiate a settlement. Although Mr. MacDonald 
crossed the Atlantic and went to see him in Washington 
(April 21st to 25th, 1933), he maintained a resolute and a 
silent front. June 15th, 1933, approached. Mr. Roosevelt 
continued to be silent, until on June gth, through the formal 
channel of the United States Government, he laconically 
informed Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, that “ 75,950,000 dollars interest is due and payable 
on June 15th, 1933, on account of your Government to the 
United States, pursuant to the debt agreement of June 1gth, 
1923." 

Having won the election by condemning Mr. Hoover’s debt 
policy, Mr. Roosevelt went on to adopt Mr. Hoover’s debt 
policy as his own. The British Government refused to pay 
the “ 75,950,000 dollars,” but postponed its decision in that 
sense till Io p.m. in the evening of June 14th, hoping till that 
late hour that Mr. Roosevelt might decide to do something a 
little more consistent with his own election cries of the year 
before. 

In acknowledging the “token” payment made by the 
British Government on June 15th, 1933, the United States 
Government took the occasion to observe that the President 
could not alter the schedule of payments, explaining that 
“such power rests with Congress.” We all knew that as well 
as Mr. Hoover had known it. Mr. Roosevelt no doubt felt the 
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need of finesse in the transition from his pre-election to his 
post-election sentiments. He issued a “ personal ” statement 
in Washington expressing his view that by paying only a 
“token ” of the liability Great Britain had not “ defaulted.” 
(“ In a spirit of co-operation I have, as executive, noted the 
representations of the British Government with respect to the 
payment of June 15th instalment, inasmuch as the payment 
made is accompanied by a clear acknowledgment of the debt 
itself. In view of those representations and of the payment, I 
have no personal hesitation in saying that I do not charac- 
terise the resultant situation as a default. Beyond this the 
law and the Constitution do not permit me to go.”) 

The third stage in Mr. Roosevelt’s evolution emerged when, 
on April 4th of this year, Congress passed Senator Hiram 
Johnson’s bill for the outlawry of the bonds, securities and 
obligations of any foreign government which is “in default 
in the payment of its obligations, or any part thereof.” 
President Roosevelt signed the Act on April 13th. By signing 
it he logically followed his Congress into postulating that 
unless on June 15th next the full payment were made by 
America’s debtors, default would be the formal stigma. 
Fortunately, as far as the past was concerned, Mr. Roosevelt 
was treated tactfully by his countrymen. On May 5th the 
Attorney-General issued a ruling to the effect that so far all 
was well with the token payers: that Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia and Lithuania, who had paid tokens, 
were “ not at the present time in default under the terms of 
the [Johnson] Act.” He defended so kind a ruling by an 
ingenious definition of the term default. He defined it as a 
failure to honour an obligation “‘ to pay a fixed amount at a 
definite time, unless such default has been postponed or 
waived in some competent manner or by a transaction having 
that effect in law or good morals.” The “‘ competent “ manner 
would, of course, be the approval of Congress, which will never 
be given. “ Good morals ” is an excellent formula to apply to 
those who, not paying the full amount due, yet admit the full 
liability. Mr. Roosevelt’s bacon was thereby saved, as well 
as the British Government’s ; but only up to June 15th next. 
What was Mr. Roosevelt now to do? He had begun his career 
by attacking Mr. Hoover’s ‘‘ impossible ”” policy. Hee 
next adopted the very same policy himself, but tempered the 
wind to the shorn lambs of London by shielding them as a 
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purely “ personal ” act of grace from the horrid word default. 
Congress having now made the continuance of such kindness 
itself impossible, and Mr. Roosevelt having no alternative but 
to follow his Congress, what could he do to make his record a 
little more scholarly ? The British Budget came to him as a 
godsend in his dilemma. On May gth he addressed a Press 
Conference at the White House. He explained that it would 
be difficult to impose a rigid criterion to the status of token 
payments in the future (for he must indeed have known that 
the choice for June 15th lay between accepting something or 
receiving nothing) ; and went on to propound the doctrine 
that in the future the United States would insist on payment 
in full from her debtors unless the debtors could substantiate 
a claim for relief on the ground of “ distress.” 

What man shall accuse the politicians of cleverness? Toa 
short-sighted public it no doubt was “ cute ” to offer to Great 
Britain the alternative of handing over her recently revealed 
Budget surplus to the United States or of accepting the stigma 
of default. But from the American point of view Mr. Roose- 
velt’s abuse of the word distress was not an achievement of 
which a really serious person could be proud. Have they for- 
gotten in the United States the “ Hoover” moratorium of 
June 2oth, 1931: the proposal made by the President of the 
United States that the whole world should suspend the pay- 
ment of debts because of the universal distress ? Have they, 
has Mr. Roosevelt, forgotten that the whole world acted upon 
America’s suggestion, and that then America, alone in the 
whole world, insisted, as she still insists, upon the full payment 
of the debts owed to her despite the distress? If it be for- 
gotten, let a few of Mr. Hoover’s own words be recalled: 
““.. . Subject to confirmation by Congress, the American 
Government will postpone all payments upon the debts of 
foreign Governments to the American Government payable 
during the fiscal year beginning July Ist next, conditional on 
a like postponement for one year of all payments on inter- 
Governmental debts owing to the important creditor Powers. 
. . . The purpose of this action is to give the forthcoming year 
to the economic recovery of the world and to help free the 
recuperative forces already in motion in the U.S.A. from 
retarding influences from abroad. . . . The fabric of inter- 
Governmental debts, supportable in normal times, weighs 
heavily in the midst of this depression. From a variety of 
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causes arising out of the depression, such as the fall in foreign 
commodities, and the lack of confidence in economic and 
political stability abroad, there is an abnormal movement of 
gold into the U.S.A. which is lowering the credit stability of 
many foreign countries. These and other difficulties abroad 
diminish buying power for our exports, and in a measure are 
a cause for our continued unemployment and continued lower 
prices to our farmers. I do not approve in any remote sense 
the cancellation of debts to the U.S.A. World confidence 
would not be enhanced by such action, none of our debtor 
nations has ever suggested it ; but as a basis of settlement of 
these debts was the capacity, under normal conditions, of the 
debtor to pay, we should be consistent with our own policies 
and principles if we take into account the abnormal situation 
now existing in the world. . . . It represents our willingness 
to make a contribution to an early restoration of world 
prosperity, in which our people have so deep an interest.” 

It is true that Mr. Hoover never proposed the cancellation 
of debts. He did propose a revised settlement. As a direct 
result of his initiative the non-American creditors and 
debtors made a new settlement, the only practical settlement, 
by wiping out the whole body of the debts that had caused 
such mischief. The United States, however, has ever since 
refused even to discuss a new settlement with her own 
debtors. She has repeatedly promised to discuss it. She has 
gone no further. After three more years of the greatest 
financial and economic distress that has ever befallen the 
world, America herself being one of the worst casualties, Mr. 
Roosevelt has invited the debtors of the United States to make 
out a case for distress or to pay. The world in its political 
aspect always was, and therefore probably always will be, 
divorced from common sense. 

The comedy in its American setting was pushed to an 
extreme. On May roth of the present year the Ambassadors 
of France, Italy, Belgium and Germany, and the Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, were informed by the American Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr. William Phillips, that ee ee 
payments, if offered on June 15th, would be ey ? ane 
payment would not save the payer from the status of forma 
defaulter. The like intimation was repeated by Mr. Phillips 
~ to the British Ambassador on the following day. 

The simplest explanation of these perverse events probably 
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is that the United States is a democratic country, that the 
democratic organ is Congress, whose constitutional compe- 
tence is absolute. The President has no power in these things, 
and little influence. In the case of Mr. Roosevelt, the personal 
dilemma is intensified by the circumstance that he is engaged 
in an unpromising experiment in domestic economics. The 
“‘ new deal”? has not prospered. Its theory was that wages 
could be put up first and prices after. It was a difficult, 
almost an unpractical, conception, as are all political attempts 
to interfere with trade. But in the United States any enter- 
prise dependent upon the full and faithful execution of a law 
politically decreed is doubly difficult because in the United 
States there is a traditionally wayward tendency not to 
respect the law too solemnly. In this case the decrees of the 
new deal have not been solemnly honoured. Prices were put 
up by producers more quickly than costs had been put up by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s imposed wages, so that real wages belied their 
nominal value. The result is that nobody has been pleased. 
Labour disputes increase in their bitterness. The discontent 
recoils upon Mr. Roosevelt’s head ; and the elections are due 
in the autumn. How can Mr. Roosevelt, in a politician’s 
circumstance, court additional unpopularity by disapproving 
of Congress in the matter of debts, when he knows both that 
Congress expresses the feelings of the average American citizen 
(Dr. Butler is not an average American citizen) and that his 
disapproval would in any case have no effect on Congress ? 


JAPAN AND THE Far East. 


Europe being enmeshed in quarrels about armaments, and 
the United States being enmeshed in an economic experiment, 
Japan has given recent evidence of comparative confidence in 
herself. On April 18th the spokesman of the Japanese Foreign 
Office made a statement to the Press making certain claims 
to a position of special responsibility in the Far East, especially 
in relation to China, The statement need not be quoted, the 
more so as it had been made before, namely last summer, 
when Dr. Rajchman, who had been acting as a liaison officer 
between the League and China, was attached for a period of 
one year to the National Economic Council of China. 

There are two sides to the question. On the one hand, Japan 
in effect, though not in form, does claim an exclusive influence 
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over the 450,000,000 Chinese people, despite the seven other 
non-Chinese Powers who signed the Washington Treaty in 
1922. She further has inspired the expectation that at next 
year’s Naval Conference she will claim parity in strength with 
Great Britain and the United States. A Japanese newspaper 
has even had the assurance to protest against the Singapore 
base on the ground of its being a menace to Japan. On 
April 25th Sir Francis Lindley, the British Ambassador in 
Tokyo, invited Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Minister, to 
say whether Japan still respected the provisions of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. The answer, as could have been foretold, was 
a formal assurance in the affirmative. The matter in its formal 
aspect there ended, the principle of equal rights being formally 
upheld. The form perhaps is less important than the sub- 
stance ; and the substance clearly is that Japan takes a large 
and expanding view of her opportunities in the Far East. 

On the other hand Japan is a vigorous, prosperous and 
honest industrial country, passing through the phase that 
Great Britain passed through half a century ago and not yet 
stultified (although that misfortune is bound to come) by the 
creeping paralysis of Socialism. She is to an increasing extent 
shut out from White markets. China is of such a quality that 
economically she can hardly avoid being exploited by 
foreigners, being incapable of exploiting herself. In the 
Japanese view, the resultant opportunity fairly falls to Japan. 
Moreover, the League of Nations has worked with unfortunate 
results in that field. By a too precipitately and exaggeratedly 
critical front to Japan’s military exploits the League drove 
Japan into enmity against Geneva. Dr. Rajchman was sent 
to China ; and Dr. Rajchman never concealed his impatience 
of what he regarded as the enormities of Japan. It may be 
right, it may be wrong, on abstract ethical principles. Men of 
the world, however, find that the device of suspending censure, 
indeed almost of keeping one’s mouth shut, is the least 
mischievous principle of conduct in a troubled world. — 

The decision to set up a National Economic Council was 
taken by the “National Government of the Republic of 
China ” in May 1931. It began functioning on November 15th 
of that year. Its purpose was to consult, as General ee 
Kai-shek expressed it at the opening plenary session, ie 
_“ private persons from the outside, selected, not stare 0 
the position they hold, but because of their personal qualities 
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and abilities.” Dr. Rajchman was made the technical delegate 
of the League of Nations Council to that body. He has issued 
a report subscribed “Nanking, April 1934,” on the progress so 
far made and on the remaining prospects of national economic 
reconstruction in China. The text of the report was published 
from Geneva on May gth. Dr. Rajchman did not arrive in 
China till October 3rd last, and his report covers the period 
up to April 1st, a bare half-year. Of progress as distinct from 
prospects it would be unreasonable as yet to expect much 
evidence, but Dr. Rajchman makes an interesting survey of 
the existing possibilities in the fields of agriculture, cotton, 
silk, water conservancy, roads, health and education. He 
concludes that “‘ one of the most hopeful prospects for the 
success of reconstruction in China lies in the manifold activi- 
ties of a large number of its citizens specialised in many fields 
of technical work who carry on their work steadily, away from 
the limelight of publicity, in a spirit of public service and 
guided by the interest of accomplishment. These men, having 
known the disillusionments attendant on changes of political 
programmes and political régimes, and having passed through 
bitter experience of calamity and war at home, and of the 
ineffectiveness of measures of international collaboration on 
major issues, have now attached themselves resolutely to 
positive development work and some of them to the task of 
planning how best to build up their own country in all the 
present circumstances.” What that may mean in precise 
practice must be answered by one’s imagination or by experi- 
ence still to come. Dr. Rajchman even explains that “ the 
present stage is marked by a search for a new structure for 
economic and financial development, for social transforma- 
tion and a new political orientation,” which seems to make 
the scene still vaguer. 

The quotations made above are fairly typical of Dr. 
Rajchman’s style. It is in truth not easy to be excited by hope 
when the League of Nations embarks upon economic or 
financial adventure. The disaster of its European exploits in 
that field, involving a gigantic loss of money to those who 
subscribed to the loans, ought surely to have acted as a brake. 
The contemporary proof is overwhelming that it is not in 
politics to help, but only to hinder, the commercial enterprise 
of mankind. 

GrorcE GLascow. 


May 15th, 1934. 
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It is refreshing to read a soldier who writes: ‘‘ Canada 
is... absolutely secure. Her military weakness, when 
compared to that of the United States, is her sure shield 
against invasion. First, as long as she is weak the United 
States has nothing to fear from her ; and, secondly, because 
she is weak it will prevent any foreign nation annexing 
her ” (p. 21). But the main thesis of the rest of the book is 
exactly the reverse of such a doctrine. The author surveys 
the British Empire, sees it “in dissolution,” argues that in 
general world interests as well as in British interests it ought 
to be made strong again, and submits to that end a scheme 
of political and military reformation. fi, 

He has much to say, and says it bitterly, about the futility, 
or worse, of the modern fashion of diplomacy by conference. 
He scoffs at the League of Nations, and writes about the 
apostles of internationalism in a way which will excite the 
ready agreement of many disillusioned people. The ae 
reviewer (to take a random example) agrees with most of what 
he writes about the modern spread of international political 


* Empire Unity and Defence. By Major-General J. F.C. Fuller. Arrowsmith. 
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busybodying ; but General Fuller apparently would cure the 
evil by substituting another. He believes in the pax Britan- 
nica, and wishes simply to recapture it. But that again is all 
politics, as futile as the rest. It may be that in human life, as 
in the jungle, the best guarantee of security is an adequate and | 
universally recognised belligerent strength ; but in the jungle 
the struggle is between individuals ; it is not a struggle of 
masses politically organised and made infinitely deadly by 
the work of the scientists. To that extent the beasts of the 
field are far less savage than human kind. General Fuller 
does not concern himself with the philosophic aspect of his 
own matter. His main quarrel with the hideous effects of 
Geneva and all the post-war conventions about diplomatic 
equality and fraternity is that they have destroyed the 
British Empire’s dominant belligerent sea power, and that 
the other people, especially those of the United States, are 
humbugs, encompassing only such destruction of British 
power. 

To cut adrift from the League of Nations and from all 
international conference at the present stage and begin an 
alternative political enterprise based upon the predominant 
strength of an isolated British Empire would in practice be 
difficult. The attempt itself would be dangerous, for no 
danger in diplomacy is greater than that of violently new 
ideas. General Fuller’s own restlessness and earnestness of 
doctrine are themselves a manifestation of the trouble that is 
politics. Yet, as there is no escape from politics, many 
pacific people would gladly welcome the realisation of General 
Fuller’s dream of an Empire strong enough to impose a pax 
Britannica ; even if few people believe it to be realisable. 
For one thing, nations nowadays are too closely linked by 
commerce to allow the possibility of a soldier’s isolation of 
one unit against the rest. Such a conception belongs probably 
to the realm of fairy stories. 

The author’s style of writing is full of vigour and intensity, 
sometimes charming, but is not perhaps always neat or 
careful, simple or pure (e.g. on p. 283 : “‘ Should however the 
reader agree with me that the Empire is worth the saving, 
then I must ask of him creative criticism, and he must find 
‘a better hole’ than mine in which to secure the Empire 
against the shot and shell of disintegration.” Such unhappy 
passages abound.) Nor is General Fuller much of a diplo- 
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matist, for which defect one likes him the better. On Pp. 293 
he writes : “ Let us next turn to Europe and say : ‘ We have 
had enough of your foolery. For us this sham which you call 
international relations shall not continue; we are sick to death 
of your humbugging.’” That is a delightful way to talk to 
Europe. It would indeed be delightful if General Fuller could 
be given his head, allowed to shut up all the diplomatists, 
make the British Empire strong enough to keep them shut 
up, so that we could all live in peace. But alas! is it practical ? 


G. G. 


* * * * * 


TWO VIEWS OF NAZI GERMANY. 


General Géring is not the man to commend his party to 
the English-speaking peoples whom he addresses in a brief 
Foreword to Germany Reborn.* For there is no other Nazi 
leader whose name inspires such detestation among the 
nations which retain their liberties. That the author is filled 
with a boundless devotion to his country is doubted by no- 
body ; but his little book is written in a spirit of blustering 
intolerance which will make his foreign readers more thankful 
than ever that they do not live under his rule. The whole 
work, with its violent language, its sweeping judgments and 
its emotional excess, reads like a noisy election speech. 

The picture of recent German history presented in these 
pages may perhaps deceive some of his countrymen, but 
nobody else. Germany, we are told, was entirely guiltless of 
the war, for “ threatened from all sides, she had the sword 
thrust into her hand.” The violation of her pledge to respect 
Belgian neutrality was self-defence. Defeat was the work of 
traitors and cowards at home, whose sole aim was to destroy 
their country. “And so, on November gth, 1918, that vile 
rising of mutineers took place and Marxist dominance was 
established.” The Treaty of Versailles was more devilish 
than the mind of a Dante could have conceived. The Weimar 
state was born of treachery and cowardice, its corner-stones 
were misery and shame. Corruption, immorality and in- 
decency were the outward signs of the Republic. The Marx- 
ists, many of whom were Jews, were in control. And then, 
_when the need was greatest, God gave the German people a 
champion of overwhelming genius and greatness of character. 

* Elkin Mathews. 
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“ Just as a Roman Catholic considers the Pope infallible in all 
matters concerning religion and morals, so do we National 
Socialists believe with the same inner conviction that for us 
the Leader is in all political and other matters concerning the 
national and social interests of the people simply infallible. 
... For we love Adolf Hitler, because we believe deeply and 
unswervingly that God has sent him to us to save Germany.” 
The German people did not want to govern themselves. 
They wanted to be governed and led. And now they know 
that the longed-for and inspired leader has come. Such is the 
fairy-tale which German children are now being taught in the 
schools. As a contribution to history it is grotesque. Its sole 
interest lies in its revelation of a neurotic mentality. 

Of greater importance are the closing chapters in which the 
author draws on his own experience. Briining is contemptu- 
ously dismissed as a conceited ascetic; Papen, though he 
had to be thrust aside, is praised as a patriot and a man ; 
Schleicher is denounced as a treacherous mediocrity. How 
Papen combined with Hitler and Hindenburg to overthrow 
Schleicher, by whom he had himself been overthrown, and to 
instal the Leader in office is told with inside knowledge. The 
Nationalists, we learn, passionately opposed Hitler’s demand 
for a general election, which he made a condition of his accept- 
ance of the Chancellorship. Finally, they gave way, and the 
election justified their fears, for they, like all the other parties, 
have been swept aside. The story ends with a chapter en- 
titled ‘My Task,” which describes the author’s manifold 
activities in the organisation of the police, the annihilation of 
Marxism and Communism, and the encouragement of avia- 
tion. The latter, he assures us, is purely for defence, and the 
Leader is the first guarantor of European peace. The future 
will pronounce on this daring claim. But the triumph of the 
Nazis raises another issue only less important than the threat 
of war. Are the principles of constitutional liberty and equal 
citizenship to go down all over Europe before the brutal 
onslaught of the totalitarian state? If Goring’s apologia 
increases our sense of the danger which threatens our civilisa- 
tion, it will not have been written in vain. 

Hitler over Europe? though written from a diametrically 
opposite standpoint, is no more convincing, for it also suffers 
from patent exaggeration.* The author, however, who con- 

*“ Hitler over Europe? By Ernst Henri. Dent. 
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ceals his identity behind a nom de plume, is a man of consider- 
able ability and wide knowledge, and his book is as thrilling 
as a detective novel. The first portion of the volume, “ The 
Power Behind Hitler,” presents Thyssen as the heir of 
Stinnes in his power and his ambitions, the villain of the 
piece, the real director of Nazi policy at home and abroad. 
The first chapter, entitled “ Thyssen’s Plot,” is perhaps the 
most valuable, as it contains a mass of information about the 
rival magnates of the Ruhr. Thyssen, we are told, needs an 
enormous expansion of markets for the ever-increasing out- 
put of his industries. Hitlerism is the political expression of 
Thyssenism. Without Thyssen, Hitler would not exist ; but 
only through Hitler can Thyssen continue. The second por- 
tion of the work asks, Where is Hitler going? Here the lead- 
ing figures are Rosenberg, the planner of a new map of Europe, 
and Goring, the ruthless instrument of his schemes. Hitler 
himself appears throughout as a rather colourless individual, 
used as a tool by stronger men for their own ends. Can Ger- 
many win a war? asks the author. He answers that she might 
win in the air, though certainly not on the ground. We are 
left with a vision of Géring’s Air Force hovering over Europe, 
waiting till it is strong enough to swoop down on France. 
“Whither Germany? There are only two perspectives : war 
or civil war, external or internal explosion of Hitlerism. 
There is no third.” In the long run, he believes, the Nazis 
will be overthrown by the numerous enemies and victims of 
Fascism, co-operating under the leadership of unflinching 
German Communists. “ The German workers and their allies 
will in the end snatch the initiative from Hitler. But before 
this happens Hitler can shatter half the world.” It is the most 
sensational work produced by the Nazi hens aes 


* * * * * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION*® 


In his recently published Essentials in the Development of 
Religion, Dr. Turner has added another important volume to 
the numerous previous contributions which he has made to 
the combined philosophic and psychological treatment of the 
nature and evolution of religion. By this series Dr. Turner 


* Essentials in the Development of Religion. By J. E. Turner. George Allen & 
Unwin. 5 
VoL. CXLV. 4 
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has established for himself a high reputation as one of the 
most suggestive and fruitful thinkers on this great subject. 
This volume is to be welcomed as worthy of all that has 
previously come from his pen, and as giving further elucida- 
tion of his characteristic treatment of the problems concerned. 

The range of this book is very comprehensive, for it deals 
with the standpoint and method from and by which the 
subject should be approached, treats of the essential features 
and development of religion and reaches, by a coherent 
process of discussion, to the culminating considerations of 
Immortality, The Supremacy of Religion, and Divine 
Personality. At every stage of his argument Dr. Turner 
shows himself to be fully abreast of the most recent advances 
that have been made alike in philosophic speculation, in 
psychological investigation and in physical hypotheses. 
Within the brief limits of this review, it is only possible to call 
attention to a few of the outstanding topics treated in the 
volume, in the hope that even an inadequate notice may help 
to secure for it the careful study that it deserves. 

In the first place, Dr. Turner does well to emphasise the 
importance of combining psychology and philosophy in the 
study of religion. That religion demands psychological 
investigation should go without saying, for we are here con- 
cerned, not only with the deepest and most universal deliver- 
ances of human consciousness, but also with the relations 
into which religion has entered and must, of necessity, enter 
with all the other characteristic activities of human thought 
and interest. The neglect of such investigation has led, in the 
past, to numerous misunderstandings and controversies, 
which might have been avoided had more comprehensive 
psychological insight been available. Yet the psychology of 
religion, essential as it is, must be combined with a philoso- 
phical outlook. For, after all, religion is not merely a sub- 
jective concern, but essays to give an interpretation of 
Reality as a whole. It is the special task of philosophy to 
test such interpretation, in whatever form it may be given, 
in order to clarify it, to make it coherent, not only in itself, 
but in relation to all other conclusions and to pass judgment 
upon its value as truth. 

In the next place, attention should be called to what 
Dr. Turner insists upon as the outstanding feature of religion. 
At every point he emphasises his view that religion is dis- 
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Universe as he apprehends it. This twofold totality is essen- 
tial to religion, and it is just in this wholeness that it is 
contrasted with the more limited concerns of science, art and 
practical life. Dr. Turner concludes that the 


inherent wholeness of experience will assume varying forms 
concordant with the main tendencies of the concrete content of 
man’s life ; it will therefore be emotional in great art, rational in a 
comprehensive philosophy, exhaustive in religion, and practical 
in conduct that conforms, as it best may, with this rigorous 
discipline. But apart from some type of religion—which must, in 
principle, be the highest that can under any given conditions be 
achieved—morality must always lack some essential part of its 
fullest development (p. 210). 


In regard to this emphasis on Wholeness in religion it 
should, however, be remarked, that in order to be religious 
the response, from the crude outset to the culmination, must 
be subject to and unified by a controlling principle or prin- 
ciples ; and this either permanently, or at all events for the 
moment and for the prevailing mood. Without such govern- 
ing control Wholeness cannot be attained, and this appears 
to be Dr. Turner’s view, for he speaks, in this reference, of 
“ the ideational capacity of the mind.” 

Dr. Turner traces the development of religion from its 
earliest beginnings to its growing assimilation of rational and 
moral elements, in addition to emotional intensity, in a series 
of important chapters. At the conclusion of his exposition he 
returns to his “ initial principle that humanity is inherently 
religious in precisely the same sense that it 1s inherently 
rational and moral ” (p. 200). Religion is, in his contention, 
supreme, and unfolds both its meaning and its values with 
the growing development of human personality. From 
start to its ever-receding finish, “ Religion is always the 
unity of experience in its explicit wholeness ”” (p.. 85). It is 
only possible, in conclusion, to call attention to the distinctive 
feature of Dr. Turner’s treatment of Divine Personality. It is 
twofold, both theoretic and spiritual. In regard to the former, 
Dr. Turner euphemises, as he has done before, the presence 
in the universe of mechanism, and treats this feature as 
strengthening, instead of weakening, the theistic shakes 
He accepts Lotze’s statement, “ how absolutely era is 
the extent, and at the same time how completely subordinate 
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the significance of the mission which mechanism has to fulfil 
in the structure of the world ” (p. 275). As to the spiritual 
significance of Divine Personality, Dr. Turner argues, with 
weighty reasoning, that in view of all that is contained in 
human personality, communion with the universe is only 
possible for man on the basis that he has to do with Person- 
ality, free from human limitations, and that not only can he 
approach this Divine Personality, but that God can approach 
man in the communion that condescends, guides, and saves 
from the sin and infirmities by which man is burdened. 


| este 


* * * * * 


SAINT-CYR AND ITS FOUNDRESS.* 


A seventeenth-century Academy for Young Ladies, founded 
as an educational venture by an “ uncrowned Queen,” and 
for whose theatricals a great poet expressly composed 
suitable dramas—such is the theme of Dr. Barnard’s latest 
study in French education. The history of Saint-Cyr, and 
of the august lady who planned it and spent her happiest 
hours in its supervision, is presented in delightful fashion, 
and is based, as the valuable bibliography and footnotes 
show, on contemporary documents, notably the Mémozres 
of the Dames de Saint-Louis. Madame de Maintenon is here 
seen, not as politician, but as a true pioneer in girls’ education, 
and Saint-Cyr as the achievement by which she best deserves 
to be remembered. Her life up to 1684—the date of her secret 
marriage to Louis X1V—is summarised in the opening chapter. 


It was owing to the experience of poverty through which 


Francoise d’Aubigné, as a young girl of good family, had 
herself passed, and to her knowledge of the deplorable lack of 
education or training for after-life in an ordinary convent 
upbringing, that she sought later to supply the need for an 
establishment for demoiselles of the “ noblesse indigente ” 
which would train them to be “ bonnes séculiéres,” “‘ bonnes 
chrétiennes et bonnes frangaises”? rather than professed 
religieuses. (A considerable number of its pupils did, how- 
ever, become nuns.) The King also desired to help the 
families of his officers and other nobles impoverished by war, 
and gave his patronage to Saint-Cyr, on its foundation near 


* Madame de Maintenon and Saint-Cyr. By H.C. Barnard, D.Lit. A. & C. Black, 
1934. 
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Versailles in 1686; its 250 pupils were his nominees. The 
36 Dames de Saint-Louts who were entrusted with their care 
were not originally nuns, but in 1693, after a revision of the 
constitution, they adopted a version of the Augustinian Rule, 
vowing in addition to devote themselves to education. From 
this date, the Dames were recruited from the demoiselles. 

“No girls’ school before or since has enjoyed among its 
contemporaries so great a reputation.” A charming account 
is given of the daily life, which was evidently a happy one, in 
spite of certain drawbacks, such as an unhealthy site and 
frequent epidemics—and of a minute surveillance, which the 
demotselles, unlike Charlotte Bronté later, did not resent. A 
threatened invasion of the fashionable Quietism was firmly 
checked. Some features anticipate the modern school—e.g. 
a system of prefects, and groups distinguished by different 
coloured ribbons. The foundress did not aim at producing 
femmes savantes ; she was “ always far more concerned with 
the education of character than with the training of intellect 
through specific school-subjects.” French must be correctly 
spoken ; music, needlework, courteous manners, and house- 
hold duties were all studied. Games were encouraged, and 
recitations, though acting in public was stopped after the 
performances of Esther, as tending to bring the pupils too 
much into the limelight. One touching incident is related— 
that of a visit by Louis, when saddened by old age and his 
army’s reverses ; he found solace in a loyal prayer sung by the 
girls, which bade the angels “ watch over a king who watches 
over us.” 

After Louis’ death in 1715, Madame de Maintenon retired 
to Saint-Cyr, and died there in 1719. The traditions she had 
inaugurated, and the connection with the Court, were main- 
tained until the Revolution, when the school was dispersed 
(1793). After several vicissitudes, Saint-Cyr has become, as 
is well-known, ‘“‘ the Sandhurst of France.” 

Dr. Barnard suggests that Madame de Maintenon’s 
enlightened theories on education were partly inspired by 
Fénelon’s treatise De ? Education des Filles. After one or 
two experiments on a humbler scale, she was able to give 
them tangible expression in her beloved Saint-Cyr, and 
through it her influence affected later schools and education- 
ists. Readers will thank Dr. Barnard for his portrait of an 
often misjudged woman who, childless herself, lavished 
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thought and care on the household of girls to whom she was 
at once patron, institutrice and mother. EPG. 


* * * * * 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER.* 


During the autumn of 1933 Mr. Arthur Bryant broadcast 
a series of nine talks which have now been published in book 
form dealing with the characteristics of the English people. 
Few writers in recent years have done adequate justice to the 
subject. The foreigner rarely possesses more than a glimpse 
of our national life and an imperfect appreciation of our 
mental outlook. The Englishman himself is too connected 
with the subject to provide an impartial and balanced analysis. 
Mr. Bryant has made an able and courageous attempt at 
detachment, and couches his views in admirable prose. It is 
not to be expected that all his conclusions will be accepted. 
His assertion, for example, which accords with the recent 
opinion of a foreign writer, that the Englishman, while he 
seldom flinches from the truth when the alternative is a literal 
lie is “‘ not much distinguished by moral courage” may well 
be challenged. National character, however, is largely a 
question of emphasis, and men can argue ad infinitum as to 
the nature and extent of our qualities and defects and their 
effect upon our general characteristics. 

Mr. Bryant discovers the secret of the English character in 
the view that “ our culture... is a country culture,” and that 
our subconscious selves are still dominated by rural instincts 
and ways of life. 


We are shut off from them as it were by a tunnel of two or three 


generations—lost in the darkness of the Industrial Revolution— 
but beyond is the sunlight of the green fields from which we came. 


In that rural England are to be found the bases of our national 
character. By way of illustration and explanation the author 
considers seven traditional types, most of which reached their 
zenith before the Industrial Revolution : the country squire, 
the parson, the yeoman farmer, the craftsman, the merchant, 
the adventurer, and the housewife. The nineteenth-century 
merchant is heavily indicted. ‘‘In their quest for property, 
the Forsytes destroyed everything that clashed with it— 


* The National Character, by Arthur Bryant. Longmans, 
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beauty, love, even life itself.” Mr. Bryant blames the “ drab 
morality ” of puritanism which “ became a species of valuable 
property to the English merchant classes,” and somewhat 
cynically remarks that the English Sunday served as “a 
rallying ground for the English energies before resuming their 
terrific task of harnessing the forces of the world to the 
chariot of their wealth.” 

Throughout this book Mr. Bryant compares the England of 
two centuries ago and almost likens it to a golden age. The 
inhuman, haphazard method of industrialisation “ struck 
down the ancient arts of life that had flourished so gloriously 
in this land, and constructed practically nothing in their 
place.” But in spite of spiritual starvation, the English people 
have clung to “ the accumulated traditions of their past ” and, 
beneath the crust of cosmopolitanism, 

lies the rich varied meat of our native English character—its 
ancient prejudices and stolid conservatism, its passionate longing 
for justice, its mulish stupidity and instinctive wisdom, its patience, 
its courage, its incorrigible good humour. 


Mr. Bryant quite rightly seeks in the past the foundations 
of our national character. But in so doing he overstresses 
the attractions of the old rural England. Moreover, in his 
anxiety to show the historical tradition, he has not adequately 
dealt with the English character under present-day conditions 
and faced by modern problems. 


* * * * * 


THE FASCIST STATE IN BRITAIN.* 


Mr. James Drennan is an ardent Fascist, and in his book 
B.U.F., Oswald Mosley and British Fascism indicates the 
political wanderings of his leader and attempts a philosophical 
and historical discourse upon the nature of his present politi- 
cal creed. Mr. Drennan is most anxious to persuade his 
readers that the Fascist State is not unsuited to the British 
people and that its advent is a practical proposition. 

The possibilities of the development of a revolutionary momen- 
tum in Britain on lines similar, and in some degrees parallel, to 
the contemporary successful movements on the continent of 
Europe, are by no means so obscure as the complacent class of 
parliamentary politicians is pleased to believe. 

* B.U.F., Oswald Mosley and British Fascism, by James Drennan. 
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The Fascists propose to obtain power by constitutional 
methods. In Italy it was the will-to-power rather than force 
which secured the victory of Fascism. But Mr. Drennan 
significantly adds that “ opposition crumbled before the 
knowledge that force was behind that will-to-power.” But 
once in authority respect for the Constitution ceases, and 
individual liberty is threatened. In no Fascist State is free- 
dom of speech and action respected. 

“The British people,” Mr. Drennan asserts, “are by no 
means devoted to the Parliamentary system,” and Fascism 
is “the modern expression of a very strong and definite 
tendency in the history of British thought.” Although, as 
Mr. Drennan asserts, representative institutions were not 
original to Britain, they have persisted in this country in an 
unbroken line from the Middle Ages, and have preserved 
a continuous tradition of personal freedom and liberty of 
conscience without parallel among any other people. Mr. 
Drennan is wrong in thinking that English and Continental 
institutions have a common derivation. He shows extreme 
ignorance in stating that our legislation is based on Roman 
law. Moreover, our parliamentary institutions were not 
founded on a capitalist system as, for example, in the Italian 
cities. They appeared in England long before the rise of 
capitalism and had their origin in our peculiar feudal system. 
The political creed advocated in this book has no historical 
justification in this country and inevitably will be rejected by 
the Briton, once conscious of its threat to liberty. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of a Camp-Follower* contains some of the experiences of 
Dr. Philip Gosse while a medical officer in France and India during the 
war. The reader must not expect to find the horrors of war so lavishly 
detailed as in the average war book. Dr. Gosse is a profound naturalist 
and an expert taxidermist. Under extraordinary conditions and with 
wonderful perseverance, he contrived at odd moments of leisure to 
study wild life and secure specimens which have found their way to 
our national collections. On one occasion he obtained a tiny garden 
shrew to be found in Western Europe but not in England, and was able 
to get it transported alive by his batman to the London Zoo. The 


* Longmans. 
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persistence of animal life seems amazing. Even birds remained not 
far from the battle area and occasionally braved the firing line. In the 
vault of a ruined house at Fricourt a pair of swallows “ built their 
nest, laid their eggs, and hatched their young during an almost con- 
tinual hail of shot and shell.” He describes the wild cry of curlews 
“amidst the crash of exploding bombs, the roar of low-flying German 
planes and the barking of our anti-aircraft guns and machine guns.” 
Dr. Gosse was appointed “ Rat Officer to the Second Army” and 
describes very modestly his invaluable work in resisting the menace. 
His rat lecture, officially styled “ A Lecture in Zoology on its relation 
to Sanitation,” became famous throughout the army. After over two 
years in I’rance, Dr. Gosse was transferred to India where, under more 
genial surroundings, he collected hundreds of specimens, including a 
species of bat unknown to science and which has been named in his 
honour Tadarida Gossei. But the background to these pursuits is the 
war and the reader is always aware of the senseless slaughter, and 
incidentally of the heroism of the R.A.M.C., which though rarely 
expressed is vividly inferred. Dr. Gosse describes many of the incidents 
in his official work and shows us from an unusual angle the life of the 
soldier at the front. He states his views fairly and frankly on many a 
kindred topic, as for example the work of the Army chaplain. The 
simplicity and unusual freshness of this book make it especially 


attractive. 
* * * * * 


Russian Engineer* is a further addition to the long series of books 
describing conditions in Soviet Russia. The author, Mr. John R. 
Westgarth, was employed by the Russian Government for two years as 
a technical expert to look after the State Planning of factories and 
industrial installations. Unable to obtain work in England, Mr. West- 
garth went to Russia, with an open mind, and there can be no doubt 
that this book contains a sincere account of his views and of many 
personal experiences. He warns others not to follow his example. 
“ Any Russian contract is worth very little in Russia and they may well 
be severing themselves entirely from England if they hearken to Russian 

romises.”” He emphasises also the disillusionment which inevitably 
awaits the foreign communist or the unemployed workman who goes 
to live in Russia. “‘ No matter what your conditions now, you would 
be worse under Communism.” His account of the poverty and degrada- 
tion of the peasant is not new, and has often been told before. Through 
his duties, Mr. Westgarth was in close touch with the organisers of the 
Five-Year Plan and he describes many interviews with the Com- 
munist leaders. Upon this question he speaks with authority, but 
unfortunately fails to discuss the Plan in any detail and confines himself 
to little more than general comments. The Plan “ was doomed to 


* Denis Archer. 
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failure before it started.” The bureaucratic machine is corrupt and 
inefficient and quite incapable of taking effective action. The real 
driving-force is the O0.G.P.U., which terrifies, without reforming, the 
whole system. There is “ too much talk, too many arrests—and the 
resultant complete confusion.” The foreign experts, whom the Soviet 
are bound to employ, are controlled by ignorant Russians. The average 
workman is entirely apathetic and incapable of using machinery. In 
spite of the Plan, there is no incentive to work. Mr. Westgarth sums 
up the position when he says “The whole thing is abortive for the 
standard of civilisation throughout the U.S.S.R.” 
* * * * * 


The Red Macaw* was a broken-winged bird, both fierce and tender, 
who dominated the kitchen quarters and yard of the writer with 
undisputed sovereignty in a distant and little-known region of Old 
Brazil. She is the point of unity in the book, and for over a hundred 
years watches the life of the white man and his slaves. This book has 
been written with force and artistic skill from an intimate knowledge 
of liberated slaves and their descendants. It is a ruthless and truthful 
study of slavery, that greatest of human tragedies, and its effect on the 
mentality of negro and European alike. With the Wilberforce centenary 
so recently in mind this book is of interest, but it is strong, vivid writing 
as well, almost too tragic in its sorrow, were it not for the art and magic 
of its gay tropical background. 

The early settlers in Brazil brought to battle with the forest a tough- 
ness of physical and mental make-up and a ruthlessness without which 
they could not succeed. These qualities in a position of unbounded power 
over other lives result in the unscrupulous slave-owner. In all countries 
where slavery existed the nations are facing the aftermath, and it is 
essential that our interest should be roused to study the historical facts. 
The heritage in Brazil of brutality, of evil, of superstition, has made a 
deep impression on Mrs. Haggard, and in a startling way brings home 
this constant peril of sadism whenever the weak are in the power of the 
strong. A generation which welcomes dictators may discover this too 
late! 

The Red Macaw’s observing begins with that time when a party of 
Portuguese, having bought land from the Emperor of Brazil, came to 
mark out their estate and stake their claim at the root of the greatest 
sapucaia, and the primeval forest surrendered the glory of its virginity 
to the stranger. In her descriptions of the forest and the marsh, Mrs. 
Haggard finds easy scope for her powers of observation and description ; 
the forest with its abundant fruitfulness of bud and flower ; the haunted 
marsh country where the Kagsa Mortail, “ the terror of the shroud,” 
gives its weird cry in the night. Mrs. Haggard, a niece of Rider Haggard, 
came with her husband to live in this district just after the war. With 


* Red Macaw. By Phoebe Haggard. Jonathan Cape. 
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untouched virgin forest in view of her house, the marsh of her descrip- 
tion under her veranda, the brilliant birds, the calling of the wild 
animals at night, the flutter and swoop of moths and insects, the 
mystery of orchids pervading the atmosphere, all became enchantment 
for her. 

Against this is placed a picture of physical brutality, of spiritual 
torture of a highly-strung superstitious people, divorced from their 
familiar customs and comforting ritual. Only the ever-recurring throb 
of the drums brings any solace. 

Mrs. Haggard has been able to get in close contact with the negroes. 
With her knowledge of Portuguese and negro patois she won their 
confidence. In trouble and sickness they sought her help, so they 
named her Mae do Povo (Mother of the People). Most were pure negro, 
but many the results of interbreeding between black and white. All 
were liberated slaves and their descendants. The white characters are 
fictitious, but the black are drawn from life. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Haggard for preserving so intimately and sincerely this tragic page 
from recent human history. 


* * * * * 


Signor Paolo Zappa has travelled widely in connection with his work 
in the study of leprosy, and in his book Unclean! Unclean/* presents a 
very sympathetic account of a harrowing subject. From early times 
lepers have been outcasts from society ; horror of this mysterious and 
dreadful disease is common to people of all nations, and those who try 
to alleviate its miseries are still held in awe. Courage and the milk of 
human kindness seem to fly before the leper; his appearance appar- 
ently kills compassion, and he knows it. Perhaps it is the elusive and 
mysterious nature of the disease that causes this age-long dread, or it 
may be the hopeless knowledge that there is no cure. The disease still 
continues its dreadful course to-day, but “ if the frequent infections of 
children and adolescents could be prevented, leprosy would nearly 
die out in two or three generations.” The method of compulsory 
segregation, however, results in lepers concealing themselves in the 
early stages, for freedom is apparently as dear to them as to ordinary 
people. “ To Norway belongs the credit of first effecting a material, if 
slow, reduction in the number of lepers through a humane system of 
isolation, by supplying good hospitals to which the lepers were volun- 
tarily attracted.” That this method has proved successful is shown by 
the fact that the 2,833 lepers known in 1856 were reduced to 74 by 
1929. Sir Leonard Rogers, the great authority on leprosy, has written a 
valuable introductory chapter to the book, and in it he shows something 
of the great work done by The British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 


tion in all parts of the Empire. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A second edition of Elizabethan Life in Town and Country* by Miss 
M. St. Clare Byrne will be generally welcomed. She has added an 
introductory chapter, revised the text and brought up to date the 
bibliography. Her learned book has become, quite rightly, a standard 
work upon the daily life of a reign characterised by outstanding events. 
But a balanced judgment of such events is not possible without a 
proper appreciation of the domestic background. As Miss Byrne 
points out in her Introduction, ‘“‘ we need to make up our minds as to 
what was normal to the Elizabethans, before allowing the imagination 
to play over the surface and isolate the telling moments.” Fortunately 
there is abundant material on the daily life of this period and Miss 
Byrne soberly records the facts as disclosed by contemporary material. 
She draws a fascinating picture and above all achieves what we all 
should desire, namely “ general intimacy with the average man and 
his ordinary ways of thought.” 

* * * * * 

In Historic Occasions in Westminster Abbeyt Archdeacon Vernon F. 
Storr and Dr. Jocelyn Perkins have compiled an interesting collection of 
sermons delivered in the Abbey by various members of the Chapter. 
The series begins with an involved address by Peter Heylin, delivered 
in 1661 and extolling the blessings of the Restoration. The sermons 
inevitably vary in interest, and reflect contemporary styles of oratory 
and dialectic. Some betray a close reasoning and heaviness not now 
appreciated. One of the most notable addresses included is that 
delivered by Bishop Horsley in 1793 before the House of Lords upon 
the death of Louis XVI. When, with his usual forceful eloquence, he 
compared the execution of Louis with that of Charles I “ everyone 
present sprang to his feet and remained standing until the close.”’ 
The “ historic occasions,” however, are mainly domestic and most of 
the sermons are representative addresses by many of the great Abbey 
figures of the nineteenth century. Dr. Perkins has much increased 
the value and interest of this volume by his excellent biographical 
sketches. He pays a high tribute to the late Bishop Ryle who held 
“‘ perhaps the greatest decanate Westminster has ever known.” 

* * * * * 

The Soulless Legion,t by Ex-Legionnaire 1384 in collaboration with 
W. J. Blackledge, is the last volume of a trilogy written on experiences 
in the French Foreign Legion. The book is intended to portray the 
Legion in its true colours; that is, a regiment of brutal discipline. 
There are writers of fiction who would make the Legion the home of 
romantic daring, a place of refuge for foolish lovers. In fact, it is 
obvious that a regiment composed of men of all nationalities who are 
chiefly criminals fleeing from justice, cannot possibly have a high moral 
standard. The Legion does a great work for France, but it does appear 
to be a voluntary form of penal servitude for the riff-raff of the world 
and gives with it greater cruelty than would be found in prison. 


* Methuen. ft Skeffington & Son Ltd. 
{ Denis Archer. 
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